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Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  PEACHES 


peaches.  Practical,  simple  merchandising  and  selling 
ideas  are  packed  into  every  advertisement.  And  from 
the  response,  we  know  they’re  being  read. 


more  a  grocer  knows  about  the  products  on 
his  shelves,  the  easier  and  oftener  he  can  sell  them” 
— that’s  the  reason  for  the  series  of  educational  pages  on 
certain  canned  foods  running  now  in  magazines  read  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
retail  grocer  understand  canned  foods,  merchandise 
canned  foods,  sell  canned  foods  intelligently.  A  different 
food  is  discussed  each  month — this  month  canned 


We  hope  you’ll  follow  the  series  in  retail  publications. 
We’d  be  glad  to  have  your  comments  or  suggestions. 
We’re  trying  to  help  move  goods  at  the  key-point  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  means  help  for  you. 
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TRIMMER  &LITTCR 


AUTO  PRC 09  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  I  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  '"ovfn"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^SER  ViCEi 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


from  39  modern 

'f 

factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
fV  /  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

1 

/  EFFICIENT  CI^NG  MACHINES 

^  types,  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


F  HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CANS  ^  Theplainand 

enamel  lined  Continental  Cans'  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research.  ^ 


"IT’S  BETTER 
PACKED  IN  TIN 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Hampering  the  canners— Prompt  action 

on  the  part  of  the  industry,  in  notifying  Sena¬ 
tors  and  others,  will  undoubtedly  save  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  blight  which  the  30  or  36  hour  law 
would  have  imposed  upon  fruit  and  vegetable  canners, 
especially,  but  upon  all  canners  as  well.  The  canners’ 
work  hours  are  regulated  by  Nature  and  are  beyond 
man’s  influence  despite  the  very  earnest  efforts  of 
machinery  and  equipment  makers,  to  help  the  canners 
handle  their  job  the  more  expeditiously.  When  the 
crops  are  ripe  or  ready  they  must  be  handled,  or  se¬ 
vere  losses  will  be  inflicted  upon  growers,  upon  can¬ 
ners  and  upon  the  consumers  as  well.  Our  law  makers 
have  not,  as  yet,  devised  a  Jo.shua  to  command  the 
sun  to  stand  still:  to  hold  crops  in  their  prime  condi¬ 
tion  until  legal  enactments  will  permit  the  canners 
to  conserve  them,  so  that  mankind  may  be  able  to, 
have  the  summer’s  plenty  in  the  bleak  days  of  winter. 
Cannery  operators  are  no  more  anxious  to  run  “over¬ 
time,”  to  work  18  and  even  24  hours  per  day  while 
the  crop  is  “on,”  than  are  any  other  classes  of  em¬ 
ployers,  but  they  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  The  crop 
season  runs  from  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  case  of 
peas  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  up  to  three  months  in 
the  perishable  crops,  as  for  instance  with  tomatoes, 
and  with  such  short-working  time  it  is  not  possible  to 
hold  in  readiness  three  or  four  crews,  trained  and 
able  to  step  into  production  with  no  effect  upon  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  goods  produced.  As  it 
is,  the  key-men  are  forced  to  serve  long  hours,  while 
extra  shifts  of  women,  especially,  come  on.  Nor  can 
the  mechanical  means  be  so  increased  as  to  handle 
the  necessary  crops  in  the  short  time  required,  more 
particularly  in  such  a  short  time  as  6  hours  a  day. 
The  crews  are  absolutely  not  available,  and  if  they 
were  the  investment  in  added  productive  equipment 
would  be  too  heavy  to  bear. 

You  know  all  these  facts,  and  their  recital  here  is 
unnecessary  for  there  are  Senators  at  Washington 
who  are  familiar  with  the  canning  industry  and  its 
requirements,  and  they  have  brought  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  their  fellow  Senators,  so  that  they, 
too,  now  understand.  Probably  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  read  this  the  canners  will  have  been 
exempted,  for  there  would  be  no  economy  in  thus  pen- 
alyzing  such  a  wide  number  of  interested  parties,  and 
to  no  advantage  to  the  consuming  public,  biit  just  the 
reverse.  It  would  merely  add  to  the  cost  of  the  finished 
canned  foods,  without  giving  the  grower  anything 
additional.  Remember  that  four-sevenths  of  all  the 


food  crops  grown  by  our  agricultural  friends  are  used 
by  or  passed  through  the  canneries.  The  blow  to  the 
farming  interests  could,  therefore,  be  a  very  severe 
one.  The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  could  have 
saved  the  Senate  from  all  this  consideration  if  it  had 
been  consulted. 

An  important  meeting— The  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  at 
>  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  13th  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  a 
most  important  meeting  to  every  man  who  expects  to 
produce  canned  foods  this  season. 

The  business  man  does  not  live  who  can  see  clearly 
into  the  future  and  chart  his  course  with  confidence. 
Leading  authorities  on  business  believe  that  the  panic 
“is  scraping  bottom”  as  they  say,  and  that  we  are 
due  to  come  up  slowly  but  surely  from  now  on.  All 
will  agree  with  that;  but  in  our  own  industry,  William 
Silver  &  Company,  said  in  their  market  letter  of 
March  31st: 

“Many  established  canners  are  not  as  yet  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  plans  for  1933.  The 
small  ones  have  had  their  credit  shut  off  and 
many  of  the  large  ones  have  been  financially 
crippled  because  of  their  association  as  directors, 
stockholders  or  heavy  depositors  in  closed  banks.” 
Look  for  an  intensely  sperious,  business  meeting  of 
one  day,  and  here  is  the  official  program: 

PROGRAM 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
SPRING  MEETING,  APRIL  13,  1933 
Opening  Session — Ball  Room,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
9:30  A.  M. 

Allen  T.  Stevens,  President,  Presiding. 

Opening  Remarks — Allen  T.  Stevens,  President. 

Difficulties  Consumers  Have  in  Buying  Canned  Foods — F.  M. 
Shook. 

Note — This  talk  will  be  illustrated  by  charts  showing  ex¬ 
periences  in  buying  corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  string  beans 
using  price  and  label  as  guides. 

Degree  of  Turbidity  in  Canned  Peas  as  a  Measure  of  Sub- 
Standard  Classification  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 
— A  Review  of  Tomato  Standards — Maurice  E.  Siegel,  Stras- 
burger  &  Siegel,  Food  Chemists. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Canned  Peas  as  Related  to  Blanching 
and  Processing — LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  Director  of  Technical 
Service  Department,  Metal  Package  Corporation. 

Processing  and  Cooling  No.  10  Cans  of  Peas — William  H. 
Harrison,  Director  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

Intermission  from  11:30  to  12:30  to  review  Grading  of  Peas 
and  Tomatoes. 

Luncheon  12:30 


Ball  Room — 1:30  P.  M. 

Woman’s  Attitude  on  Buying  Household  Necessities  by  Grades — 
.  Miss  Julia  K.  Jaffray,  Chairman,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
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Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel,  President  of  the  Standards  Council,  Inc., 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  will  also  be  a  guest  at  the  luncheon. 

How  the  Broadcasting  and  Press  Release  Services  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  helpful  to  the  Canning 
Industry — Paul  M.  Williams,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Program  for  Canning  Crops  Work  for  1933 — T.  D.  Holder  and 
H.  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialists. 

Announcement  of  Grades  of  the  four  cans  each  of  corn,  peas, 
tomatoes  and  snap  beans  used  in  the  judging  contest. 

GETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT— When  this 
for-all-time-record  panic  began  to  gain  momentum, 
back  in  1929  and  thereafter,  our  daily  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.,  took  delight  in  belaboring  the  business  man 
as  the  one  at  fault,  and  we  rather  pointedly  objected 
to  this,  and  said  that  it  is  a  bankers’  panic  and  in  no 
way  a  business  or  commercial  panic.  It  was  not  hard 
to  see  this,  for  where  is  there  a  busines  man  or  con¬ 
cern  that  would  have  willfully  wrecked  the  splendid 
business  that  was  being  enjoyed  when  the  trouble 
broke;  and  even  if  there  were  business  practices  that 
were  not  as  ethical  as  they  might  have  been,  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  to  have  brought  the  whole 
house  down  around  our  ears.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
business  had  assumed  a  high  plane  of  honesty  and 
fair-dealing,  and  was  sternly  set  against  the  man  or 
firm  that  traded  in  any  other  manner.  Possibly  never 
before  in  the  history  of  commercial  life  was  the  stand¬ 
ing  so  high,  taken  as  a  whole.  And  now  comes  verifi¬ 
cation  of  our  position. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  say  “this  was  no  commercial 
panic — ^keep  the  wheels  of  business  turning.”  Read 
what  they  say: 

“A.  D.  Whiteside,  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  has  issued 
the  following  informative  statement  on  American  business 
as  affected  by  the  bank  moritoria: 

“The  credit  of  the  commercial  concern  is  the  backbone 
of  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  bank  performs  a  contrib¬ 
utory  service  which  facilitates  the  credit  mechanism  of 
commerce. 

“The  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  soundness  of  com¬ 
mercial  credit. 

“During  the  past  two  years  many  comments  have  been 
made  regarding  the  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the 
United  States,  which  in  1932  reached  a  record  for  all  time. 

“Little  or  no  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  striking 
feature  of  these  figures,  which  is  the  most  reassuring  fact 
available  at  the  present  time — ^that  is,  that  98V2  per  cent 
of  all  of  the  commercial  concerns  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  met  their  obligations  dollar  for 
dollar  in  the  years  1931  and  1932. 

“The  mercantile  organizations  of  the  United  States, 
large  and  small,  have  withstood  the  most  severe  shock  in 
modern  history.  While  they  have  suffered  and  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  have  lost  heavily,  they  have  come  through  and  as  a 
whole  are  on  a  sound  credit  basis. 

“It  is  true  that  the  most  hazardous  divisions  of  industry, 
from  an  operating  standpoint,  have  shown  very  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  mortality. 

“But  including  these  industries,  only  31,321  commercial 
concerns  failed  in  the  year  1932  out  of  a  total  of  2,235,000 
mercantile  units  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

“That  fact  is  peculiarly  significant.  It  proves  conclusively 
that  the  commercial  credit  structure  of  this  country  has 
withstood  its  severest  shock,  and  that  business  men  have 
met  the  most  precipitant  decline  in  commodity  values  and 
in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  a  period  of  any  two 
consecutive  years  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world. 
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“These  commercial  units  are  now  faced  with  a  new  situa¬ 
tion,  which  temporarily  demands  a  new  viewpoint. 

“Their  most  liquid  assets,  cash  in  bank,  in  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cases  may  be  all  or  partially  tied  up. 

“The  collection  of  their  accounts  receivable  in  several 
localities  may  slow  up  materially. 

“In  a  few  centers  the  cash  required  for  the  operation  of 
commercial  business  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  sale 
of  merchandise,  because  outstanding  accounts  and  cash  may 
for  the  time  being  become  deferred  assets. 

“In  this  situation  the  constructive  course  of  procedure 
is  for  present  creditors  to  ship  merchandise  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  in  good  credit, 
even  though  handicapped  at  the  moment.  By  following 
that  course  distributors  will  enable  their  customers  to  re¬ 
establish  their  liquid  position  through  the  conversion  of 
merchandise  on  hand  and  new  shipments  into  accounts 
receivable  and  consequently  into  cash. 

“It  is  an  emergency — it  is  a  situation  that  justifies  broad, 
liberal  credit  policies,  even  though  a  small  percentage  of 
the  merchants  throughout  the  United  States  will  take 
advantage  of  existing  conditions  to  endeavor  to  make  settle¬ 
ments  which  are  not  justified. 

“The  buyer  or  debtor  has  a  responsibility  equal  to  that 
of  the  seller. 

“Shipments  in  transit  and  goods  ordered  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  assumption  that  the  commercial  life  of  this 
country  is  to  proceed  as  usual  the  moment  the  banking 
restrictions  are  modified  or  rescinded — and  in  the  meantime 
consumers  will  continue  to  make  moderate  purchases. 

“Taking  the  commercial  credit  situation  as  a  whole,  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  all  of  the  commercial  units  in 
the  United  States  should  be  seriously  weakened  when  the 
banking  restrictions  are  lifted  and  clearing-house  certifi¬ 
cates  or  other  substitutes  for  currency  are  in  circulation. 

“Because  of  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  start,  with  a  new  outlook,  it  is  possible  that  the 
commercial  activity  of  this  country  may  shortly  respond 
favorably  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  anticipated  at  the 
moment. 

“The  American  people  may  confidently  rely  upon  the 
intelligence  and  determination  of  the  American  business 
man  to  carry  on  and  to  progress  from  this  point.  The 
circumstances  which  have  culminated  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  may  prove  to  be  the  low  point  for  which  we  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  since  the  falj  of  1929,” 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE. 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  important  feature 
for  our  product.  Just  the  improvement  that  many  tin  de¬ 
corators  have  been  waiting  for. 

“Micrometer  Adjustment” 

Th  is  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to  quichly  set  the 
color  rollers  to  any  required  thickness  of  film  or  coating. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scaper  Roller 
which  prevent  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Write  for  Full  Partioulara. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

AUo  martufacturmrt  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Mag¬ 
netic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Pressess,  Transfer  De¬ 
vices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin 
Plate,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering 
of  Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufaeturert 

Foot  Thames  Stroot,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


SUMMARY  OF  TALKS  GIVEN  AT  THE  CANNERS’ 
AND  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOL 

College  Park,  Maryland 
February  14th  and  15th,  1933 

PEAS 

Observations  on  Practical  Means  of  Improving  Soil  Fertility 
and  Yields 

By  L.  M.  Goodwin 
American  Can  Company 

UNDER  present  economic  conditions  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  it  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  eliminate  all  possible  lactors  which  may 
lead  to  financial  loss.  It  is  entirely  apparent  that  the 
only  means  of  realizing  a  profit  on  the  growing  opera¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  good  quality 
raw  product  is  through  high  yields  per  acre.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  statement,  however,  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  greater  total  volume  of  canning  crops  production. 

Soil  fertility  is  the  factor  exerting  influence  on  the 
final  yield.  High  soil  fertility  means  a  soil  high  in 
humus  content  and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  humus 
content  of  most  of  our  soils  has  been  depleted  by  over 
cropping.  Dr.  Cordner  has  pointed  out  that  lima  beans 
set  heavier  on  soils  with  a  high  humus  content  than 
with  a  low  content.  Dr.  Boswell,  in  his  work  with 
peas  in  Maryland,  has  shown  the  following  important 
relationships;  first,  the  yield  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant ;  second,  the  size  of  the  plant  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  nodule  formation;  and,  third, 
the  nodule  formation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
soil  fertility  or  humus  content  of  the  soil.  Therefore, 
the  soil  organic  matter  is  definitely  correlated  with 
the  yield,  and,  furthermore,  is  definitely  associated 
with  moisture  retention  and  the  supply  of  plant  food 
elements. 

The  only  two  practical  sources  of  soil  organic  matter 
are  manure  and  green  manure  crops.  The  available 
supply  of  manure  in  most  sections  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  soil  fertility,  so  it  appears  that  green 
crops  plowed  down  are  the  only  practical  resort.  At 
this  time  of  low  land  values,  labor  and  seed  costs,  the 
possible  margin  of  profit  with  all  crops  is  small,  and  it 
would  seem  especially  practical  now  to  bring  about 


soil  improvement  by  regularly  sparing  the  land  from 
cash  crop  cultivation  long  enough  to  grow  and  turn 
down  cover  crops.  In  any  event  it  seems  increasingly 
necessary  to  look  ahead  of  immediate  results.  The 
trend  of  economic  conditions  points  clearly  to  increased 
inter-sectional  and  no  doubt  international  competition 
in  the  field  of  canning  crops  production,  not  to  mention 
the  steady  increase  in  production  and  distribution  of 
southern-grown  fresh  vegetables  which  are  in  direct 
competition  with  canned  foods. 

BEANS 

Variety  Tests  and  Frequency  of  Harvesting  Snap  Beans 

By  W.  A.  Matthews 
University  of  Maryland 

VARIETY  tests  to  determine  the  performance  of 
a  number  of  varieties  and  frequency  of  harvest¬ 
ing  tests  to  determine  the  influence  of  different 
periods  of  harvesting  snap  beans  were  conducted  at 
College  Park  and  at  Ridgely  during  the  past  season. 

In  the  variety  tests.  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
produced  the  largest  yield,  with  Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  New  Stringless  Green  Pod  and  Full  Meas¬ 
ure  producing  slightly  lower  yields.  The  Konserva, 
a  new  introduction,  and  Stringless  Green  Refugee 
yielded  only  about  50  per  cent  as  high  as  the  other 
varieties.  Counts  were  made  of  the  number  of  pods 
per  pound  for  each  variety  as  a  measure  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  pods.  On  this  basis  the  varieties  ranked 
as  follows,  those  with  the  smallest  pods  being  listed 
first:  (1)  Konserva,  (2)  Stringless  Green  Refugee, 
(3)  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod,  (4)  Full  Measure, 
and  (5)  New  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

The  frequency  of  harvesting  test  at  Ridgely  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  influence  on  yield  and  quality 
of  harvesting  once  and  twice  a  week  according  to  the 
usual  methods  for  the  cut  bean  pack.  The  conclusions 
are  that  the  quality,  as  measured  by  size  of  pods,  and 
the  yield  are  not  sufficiently  increased  to  justify  the 
extra  expense. 

In  the  frequency  of  harvesting  test  conducted  at 
College  Park,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
influence  of  three-  and  six-day  harvest  periods,  picking 
all  pods  larger  than  the  No.  1  grade.  Burpee’s  String¬ 
less  Green  Pod  was  used.  The  yields  from  the  plots 
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harvested  at  the  different  intervals  were  practically 
the  same.  The  three-day  harvest  interval  resulted  in 
28  per  cent  more  of  the  No.  2  grade,  6  per  cent  less  of 
the  No.  3  grade,  10  per  cent  less  of  the  No.  4  grade, 
and  15  per  cent  less  of  the  No.  5  grade  than  the  six- 
day  interval.  This  indicates  that  in  picking  for  the 
whole  bean  pack  the  quality  is  improved  by  the  more 
frequent  harvest  period.  A  total  of  about  30  per  cent 
more  time  was  required  to  harvest  the  crop  at  the 
three-day  than  at  the  six-day  interval. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Set  and  Yield  of  Lima  Beans 

By  Dr.  H.  B.  Coroner 
University  of  Maryland 

The  problem  of  blossom  drop  has  been  given  major 
consideration  in  detailed  studies  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  Henderson  Bush  lima  bean  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  There  appears  to  be  a  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  flower  stalks  for  set¬ 
ting  and  maturing  fruit  and  this  capacity  is  normally 
attained  during  the  first  few  days  of  flowering,  result¬ 
ing  in  pods  being  set  mainly  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
stalk.  This  condition  apparently  results  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  materials  necessary  for  the  set  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit.  By  clipping  off  the  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk,  a  set  of  pods  was  secured  at  the  terminal 


nodes.  Low  temperature  and  high  humdiity  are  favor¬ 
able  and  high  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere  are 
adverse  to  fruit  set  and  yield. 

In  seedlings  made  between  May  10  and  July  12,  the 
June  seedlings,  especially  those  made  from  June  7  to 
June  28,  generally  resulted  in  the  lowest  yields.  This 
condition  seems  to  be  due  to  limiting  the  vine  growth 
attained  up  to  the  flowering  stage  and  to  limiting  the 
set  of  pods  on  the  individual  stalks  by  adverse  weather 
conditions.  If  it  is  impossible  to  plant  early,  it  would 
,seem  desirable  to  delay  the  planting  at  least  until 
after  the  first  of  July. 

Data  secured  on  fertilizers  and  manures  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  maintaining  fertility  by  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  organic  matter.  Stable  manure  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  superior  to  green  manure.  Sodium  nitrate  was 
the  most  consistent  material  in  producing  yield 
increases.  •  i ♦  j 

By  defoliating  plants  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  leaf  area,  the  yield  was  reduced  over  20  per  cent. 
The  loss  of  the  leaves  directly  associated  with  flower 
clusters  reduced  the  set  of  pods  on  those  clusters  by 
about  50  per  cent.  This  relationship  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  controlling  foliage-destroying  pests.  Sub¬ 
stantial  yield  reductions  may  result  from  what  appears 
to  be  only  a  slight  or  moderate  infestation  of  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle. 
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TOMATOES 

Tomato  Farm  Survey — Factors  Affecting  the  Grade  and  Yield 
of  Raw  Stock 

By  H.  A.  Hunter 
Univeristy  of  Maryland 

Afield  survey  to  determine  the  influence  of 
practices  used  in  tomato  production  on  yield 
and  grade  of  the  raw  product  was  conducted 
in  1932  on  49  farms  in  two  communities  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  and  in  two  in  Western  Maryland.  The 
average  yield  of  all  fields  was  4,3  tons  per  acre  and 
the  average  grades  of  all  deliveries  were  46.6  per 
cent  No.  Is,  49,8  per  cent  No.  2s,  and  3.6  per  cent 
culls. 

For  field  plantings  made  by  May  31,  between  June 
1  and  10,  and  between  June  11  and  20,  the  average 
yields  were  5.32,  4.32  and  3.54  tons,  respectively,  and 
the  corresponding  percentage  of  No.  1  tomatoes  de¬ 
livered  were  53.5  per  cent,  45.8  per  cent  and  39.8  per 
cent.  As  the  average  yields  increased  above  the  State 
average  there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  quality 
from  41.0  per  cent  to  62.4  per  cent  No.  Is.  Yields 
varied  directly  as  the  vine  growth,  being  5.61  tons 
for  good  growth,  3.86  tons  for  medium,  and  2.45  tons 
for  poor  grovi;h.  The  acreage  of  tomatoes  per  farm 
had  little  influence  on  the  yield  per  acre,  but  there 
was  a  pronounced  decrease  in  quality  as  the  acreage 
increased. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  both  the  yield  and  quality 
to  increase  somewhat  as  the  fertilizer  application  was 
increased,  and  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  yield 
over  broadcast  applications  when  at  least  part  of  the 
fertilizer  was  applied  close  to  the  plant,  as  in  row 
and  hill  applications  and  side  dressing.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  Is  picked  by  the  farmer  and  his  family 
was  44.2  per  cent;  by  hired  day  laborers,  54.5  per 
cent ;  and  by  laborers  paid  by  piece  work,  40.0  per  cent. 
The  Marglobe  did  not  yield  as  high  as  plantings  of 
mixed  varieties  but  the  percentage  of  No.  Is  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

Many  other  factors  were  studied  but  they  did  not 
have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  yield  and  quality 
as  those  mentioned.  Undoubtedly,  the  type  of  picking 
is  the  most  important  single  factor  influencing  the 
grade  of  deliveries,  but  those  practices  which  produce 
good  plant  growth  and  high  yields  also  tend  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  No.  1  tomatoes. 

Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade 

By  W.  C.  Lynn 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Agricidture 

The  grading  system  for  buying  and  selling  toma¬ 
toes  was  tried  in  New  Jersey  experimentally  for 
the  first  time  in  1929.  Four  companies  bought  on 
grades  in  1932,  and  more  tomatoes  were  inspected  for 
these  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  country.  Inspec¬ 
tion  began  August  1  and  ended  October  8.  Inspections 
were  made  on  56,812  loads  or  approximately  9,000,000 
baskets.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  loads  were  inspected 
between  September  6  and  September  16. 

The  average  grades  for  the  season  were  58  per  cent 
No.  Is,  39  per  cent  No.  2s,  and  3  per  cent  culls.  The 


average  price  paid  the  growers  on  the  graded  basis 
was  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  best  flat  rate  paid  in 
the  State.  I 

Sunburn  was  bad  in  late  August  and  anthracnose 
was  common  in  September,  but,  in  general,  the  season 
was  favorable  for  use  of  the  graded  basis  and  the 
system  was  agreeable  to  both  canners  and  growers. 

The  canners  had  a  clause  in  their  contracts  to  the 
effect  that  loads  containing  over  10  per  cent  culls 
could  be  rejected.  At  one  factory,  2,500  loads,  or  41/2 
per  cent  of  the  deliveries,  were  rejected.  The  average 
grades  of  these  loads  were  25  per  cent  Is,  58  per  cent 
2s,  and  17  per  cent  culls. 

Buying  and  selling  on  the  graded  basis  is  the  fairest 
method  of  trade  between  canner  and  grower.  The  work 
during  the  past  season  shows  that  there  is  a  three 
cornered  relationship  between  the  percentages  of  No. 
Is  and  No.  2s  and  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
Experiences  during  the  season  emphasize  the  need  of 
work  on  improvement  of  production  practices. 

Tomato  Fertilizers  for  the  Coastal  Plains 
By  Dr.  H.  H.  Zimmerley 
Director,  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station 

The  results  of  fertility  experiments  with  canning 
house  tomatoes  in  Tidewater  Virginia  indicate 
that  a  complete  fertilizer  is  required  for  maximum 
production.  The  maximum  response  is  to  phosphorus, 
followed  by  potash  and  nitrogen.  Manure  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  commercial  fertilizer  has  given  the 
largest  yields. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  continuously 
since  1924  on  soils  similar  to  those  of  Eastern  Mary¬ 
land.  From  1924  to  1927  the  plots  were  on  a  Sassafras 
loam  in  a  low  state  of  fertility.  The  use  of  10  tons 
of  stable  manure  per  acre  in  connection  with  1,000 
pounds  of  a  2-8-5  fertilizer  doubled  the  yield  secured 
from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  alone.  This  indicates  that 
the  average  grower  can  use  his  manure  more  advan¬ 
tageously  on  the  tomato  crop  than  on  corn,  wheat 
or  grass.  The  highest  yields  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone  were  obtained  by  the  4-10-6  and  the  6-10-6 
ratios  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

The  experiments  with  tomatoes  from  1928  to  1932 
were  conducted  on  a  fairly  fertile  sandy  loam  soil  in 
rotation  with  wheat,  clover  and  corn.  The  greatest 
response  was  obtained  with  phosphorus.  The  4-0-6 
mixture  gave  a  yield  of  5.15  tons ;  the  4-4-6,  8.77  tons ; 
and  the  4-8-6, 10.57  tons.  In  the  potash  variable  series, 
the  mixture  containing  6  per  cent  potash  gave  the 
highest  average  yields,  but  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  containing  4  per  cent.  Four  per  cent  nitrogen 
gave  a  significantly  higher  yield  than  no  nitrogen. 
The  4-10-6  gave  the  highest  yield,  but  not  significantly 
higher  than  the  4-8-6,  4-10-4,  or  2-10-6. 

These  results  show  that  the  materials  contained  in 
800  to  1,000  pounds  of  a  4-10-6  fertilizer  are  needed 
per  acre  for  maximum  yields.  For  the  more  fertile 
soils,  a  2-10-6  should  be  satisfactory.  The  use  of  500 
to  600  pounds  of  a  2-8-5  furnishes  only  about  one-half 
of  the  phosphorus  necessary  for  maximum  yields,  and 
this  deficiency  alone  would  cut  the  yield  almost  two 
tons  per  acre. 
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When  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  are  used 
per  acre,  it  appears  advisable  to  apply  500  to  600 
pounds  broadcast  with  a  grain  drill  and  the  remainder 
near  the  plants  after  they  are  set.  This  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  deep  cultivation  because  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  do  not  move  downward  to  any 
great  extent.  Unless  a  fair  amount  of  fertilizer  is 
close  to  the  plant  to  stimulate  rapid  growth,  that  ap¬ 
plied  broadcast  may  be  of  little  value,  particularly  on 
poor  soils. 


CHANCES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SALMON 
REGULATIONS 

SALMON  canned  in  British  Columbia  must  be 
gutted  and  placed  on  ice  immediately  after  being 
caught  if  it  is  not  delivered  to  a  cannery  within 
24  hours  after  being  captured,  states  American  Vice- 
Consul  Nelson  P.  Meeks  at  Vancouver  in  a  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Fish  canned 
under  other  than  the  above  conditions  will  be  graded 
as  “second  quality”  by  the  inspection  board. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1932  salmon  pack  in  British 
Columbia,  amounting  to  1,081,031  cases,  is  reported 
to  .have  been  sold,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  American  Vice- 
Consul  Nelson  P.  Meeks  at  Vancouver.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  unsold  remainder  will  be  disposed  of 
before  the  1933  pack  is  ready  to  be  marketed. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


THE  HUNGARIAN  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

The  Hungarian  canned  foods  industry  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  World  War,  during  which  there  was 
an  increasing  demand  for  preserved  foods  of  all 
kinds,  according  to  a  report  dated  February  2,  1933, 
from  American  Commercial  Attache  Frederick  B. 
Lyon  at  Budapest.  Prior  to  the  war  the  preserving 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  Hungary  was  practically  a 
home  industry. 

At  present  there  are  approximately  70  establish¬ 
ments  packing  or  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  fish,  of  which  about  10  are  of  medium  or  large 
size  employing  from  40  to  500  workers  each.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  size  of  the  Hungarian  preserving  industry 
is  given  in  the  following  table  showing  the  approxi¬ 
mate  quantities  of  raw  materials  used  annually: 

APPROXIMATE  QUANTITY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  USED 
ANNUALLY 

Short  Tons 


Cabbage  .  5,500 

Pumpkins  .  1,100 

Beets  .  1,100 

Green  Paprika .  1,100 

Cucumbers .  1,650 

Tomatoes  .  17,600 

Green  Peas .  1,650 

French  Beans .  1,650 

Asparagus  .  440 

Fruits  .  4,400 

Meat  .  110 

Fish  .  440 


Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
export  markets  and  tomato  products  have  been  the 
principal  items  going  into  this  trade. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  CORN  IN  1933 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  March  31,  1933. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  canned  corn  from 
August  1,  1932,  to  March  1,  1933,  was  20  per  cent 
lower  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Should  this  lower  level  of  consumption  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  1932-33  season  the  apparent  consump¬ 
tion  might  be  about  12,000,000  cases.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  a  pack  of  not  more  than  9,000,000  cases, 
added  to  the  carryover,  would  about  provide  for  re¬ 
quirements  allowing  for  a  nominal  carryover.  An 
acreage  of  from  160,000  to  170,000  acres  with  average 
growing  and  packing  conditions  would  provide  a  pack 
of  9,000,000  cases,  and  190,000  to  200,000  acres  might 
be  expected  to  produce  10,500,000  cases.  In  1932, 
162,000  acres  were  planted,  less  than  1  per  cent  was 
abandoned,  leaving  161,000  for  harvest.  Abandonment 
is  usually  not  large  except  when  growing  conditions 
are  subnormal  as  during  the  drought  of  1930. 

The  trend  of  consumption  of  canned  corn  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  down  largely  because  of 
decreased  consumer  purchasing  power.  The  relation 
between  prices  of  canned  corn  and  prices  of  competing 
canned  vegetables  during  this  period  has  played  no 
small  part  in  determining  the  amount  of  corn  moving 
into  consuming  channels.  During  the  early  part  of 
1930-31  corn  prices  were  held  up  to  a  relatively  high 
level  because  of  the  drought  scare.  The  decline  in 
prices  of  other  canned  vegetables,  especially  tomatoes, 
during  1930-31  was  considerably  larger  and  the  result 
was  a  9  per  cent  decline  in  apparent  consumption  of 
canned  corn  while  sales  of  tomatoes  changed  very  little 
from  those  of  the  previous  year.  Corn  prices  in  1931- 
32  were  about  35  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the 
previous  year  and  apparent  consumption  was  about 
4  or  5  per  cent  above  that  of  1930-31.  This  temporary 
checking  of  the  downward  trend  in  consumption  of 
canned  corn  was  accomplished  at  a  great  expense  to 
the  corn  canner.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  face  of  de¬ 
creasing  consumer  purchasing  power  and  declining 
prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables  that  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  corn  cannot  be  moved  into  consuming 
channels  except  by  considerable  concession  in  price. 


Acreage  and  Pack  Necessary 
to  Meet  Consumption  Demand 


The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  brought 
to  light  one  outstanding  fact,  that  prices  of  canned 
corn  are  affected  in  no  small  degree  by  the  size  of  the 
stocks  carried  over  from  the  previous  season.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  factors  affecting  prices  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  appeared  in  the  report  on  “Canned 
Vegetable  Prices”  issued  by  this  Bureau  in  January, 
1933.  Heavy  stocks  and  carryovers  have  been  char¬ 
acteristic  since  the  fall  of  1931  and  prices  of  canned 
corn  have  declined  more  than  the  prices  of  other 
canned  vegetables.  Prices  of  canned  corn  may  be 
expected  to  continue  relatively  lower  than  prices  of 
other  canned  vegetables  until  stocks  and  carryovers 
of  canned  corn  are  brought  in  line  with  stocks  and 
carryovers  of  competing  canned  vegetables. 

Prices  of  canned  corn  from  September  to  December 
held  fairly  steady  at  the  low  level  at  which  the  1931-32 
season  closed.  A  break  in  prices  during  December  was 
followed  by  further  declines  resulting  in  an  average 
price  during  March  that  was  48  per  cent  below  the 
average  of  March,  1931.  During  this  same  period  the 
prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables  declined  only 
9  per  cent. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  movement  of  canned 
corn  out  of  canner s  hands,  as  reported  by  the  Corn 
Canners  Institute,  during  September,  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December  was  about  40  per  cent  less  than 
the  movement  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1931-32. 
During  January,  however,  the  decline  was  only  14 
per  cent  and  during  February  the  movement  was  only 
13  per  cent  under  that  of  February,  1932.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  recent  sharp  decline  in  corn  prices 
stimulated  sales  considerably.  Should  the  present 
level  of  prices  continue,  the  sales  of  canned  corn  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  current  season  may  hold  up 
relatively  better  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1931-32  than  did  sales  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year.  Under  these  conditions  the  carry¬ 
over  as  of  September  1,  1933,  might  be  around  4,000,- 
000  cases,  or,  a  reduction  of  about  2,000,000  case? 
compared  with  the  carryover  of  a  year  earlier.  II 
seems  probable  that  a  carryover  of  that  size  togethei 
with  a  pack  of  9,000,000  cases  would  be  adequate  to 
supply  consumption  needs  for  1933-34  and  leave  a 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  might  be  in 
line  with  the  carryovers  of  competing  canned  vege¬ 
tables. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  SNAP  BEANS  IN  1933 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
State  Department'of  Agriculture 

Washington,  March  31,  1933. 

A 1933  pack  of  snap  beans  (green  and  wax)  about 
the  size  of  the  1932  pack  will  probably  hold 
i  supplies  fairly  close  to  consumption  require¬ 
ments.  About  30,000  acres  or  about  the  same  as  the 
1932  harvested  acreage  will  under  average  growing 
and  packing  conditions  provide  a  pack  of  4,000,000 
cases;  40,000  acres  would  produce  about  4,800,000 
cases. 

The  average  price  at  which  4,000,000  cases  of 
canned  snap  beans  can  be  sold  during  the  1933-34  sea¬ 
son  will  depend  more  upon  factors  outside  the  industry 
than  upon  the  size  of  the  snap  bean  pack.  The  factors 
affecting  snap  bean  prices  have  been  found  to  be:  (1) 
changes  in  consumer  purchasing  power,  (2)  changes 
in  prices  of  competing  canned  vegetables,  (3)  pro¬ 
duction  of  snap  beans  for  the  fresh  market,  and  (4) 
the  size  of  the  pack  of  snap  beans. 

The  consumption  of  snap  beans  depends  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  upon  the  relation  of  canned  snap 
bean  prices  to  consumer  purchasing  power,  to  prices 
of  competing  canned  vegetables  and  to  prices  of  snap 
beans  in  the  fresh  market.  Consequently  any  forecast 
of  apparent  consumption  for  1933-34  involves  the 
forecasting  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  prices 
of  these  competing  commodities.  At  present  there  are 
very  few  data  available  for  making  these  forecasts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index  of  employment 
for  February  was  about  the  same  as  for  August,  1932. 
During  the  corresponding  period  in  1931-32  the  index 
declined  from  74  to  68. 

The  upward  trend  in  production  of  snap  beans  for 
the  fresh  market  that  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
last  12  years  appears  to  be  continuing.  No  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  at  this  time  concerning  the  plantings 
of  beans  for  the  1933  fall  market.  The  size  of  the 
spring  crop,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  March  15 
report  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
of  this  Bureau  as  follows:  “The  crop  for  harvest  in 
the  spring  will  be  larger  than  that  harvested  last  year 
*  *  ♦  there  will  be  about  15,000  acres  of  spring  beans 
this  year  compared  with  13,500  acres  harvested  last 
year.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  snap  beans  tend,  to  follow  the 
changes  in  both  the  canned  and  fresh  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  size  of  the  1933  pack 
required  to  adjust  production  to  demand.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  advisable  that  the  industry  maintain  its  supply 
in  line  with  the  relatively  low  level  of  supplies  of 
other  canned  vegetables.  A  pack  of  not  more  than 
4,000,000  cases  in  1933  when  added  to  the  carryover 
as  of  August  1,  1933,  would  probably  keep  supplies  of 
snap  beans  in  line  with  the  supplies  of  competing 
vegetables. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  current  season  the  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  snap  beans  out  of  canners’  hands  has 


been  about  20  per  cent  under  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  season.  The  smaller  sales  this  year  have, 
however,  represented  a  larger  percentage  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  than  the  last  year’s  sales.  Should  move¬ 
ment  into  consuming  channels  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1932-33  season  continue  at  this  reduced  rate  it 
seems  likely  that  the  carryover  would  be  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  the  end  of  the  1931-32  season. 

•9*  ^ 

A  NEW  APHIS  CONTROL 

AS  you  are  well  aware,  the  problem  of  devising 
/A  some  method  of  controlling  the  pea  aphis  has 
/  \  been  a  serious  one  for  pea  canners,  particu¬ 

larly  those  throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  past  a  number  of  canners  have  borne  a 
terrific  loss  from  the  ravages  of  this  pest. 

Several  years  ago  the  John  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  who  like  the  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation,  are  a  division  of  Food  Machinery 
Corporation,  undertook  the  development  of  special 
equipment  which  would  succeed  in  controlling  pea 
aphis.  Last  year  their  efforts  met  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess  in  several  test  installations  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  and  they  are  about  to  undertake  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  aphis  control  equipment  to  pea  canners. 

A  new  circular  has  just  been  printed  by  the  Sprague- 
Sells  Corporation  and  you  should  have  one  if  you  are 
pestered  by  this  pest. 

It  is  called  a  Bean  Duster  (from  the  John  Bean 
Manufacturing  Company  who  make  it)  and  they  use  a 
nicotine  dust,  properly  applied,  and  that  is  the  secret. 
Learn  more  about  this. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  aiid  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  rnav 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


SILVER  DEW,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  De¬ 
cember  9,  1931,  by  Burnham  &  Morrill  Company,  doing  business 
as  Oxford  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

WORLD-FAMOUS  and  globe  design,  mayonnaise,  French 
dressing,  thousand  island  dressing,  salad  oils,  pickles,  and  vine¬ 
gar.  Use  claimed  since  January,  1931,  by  Reliance  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AMORA,  peanut  butter,  mayonnaise  and  tomato  juice.  Use 
claimed  since  September  1,  1932,  by  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

FAYBEE  FLAVORS,  food  flavors  and  food  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts.  Use  claimed  since  September  14,  1932,  by  Standard 
Flavors,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shield  and  turkey  design,  stuffing  for  meat,  flsh  and  peppers. 
Use  claimed  since  July  21,  1932,  by  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

SWEET  VIOLET,  canned  fruits,  canned  jellies,  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  sauer  kraut,  canned  succotash,  and  canned  apple¬ 
sauce.  Use  claimed  since  1888,  by  Finger  Lakes  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

SEA  LUDE,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  May  2,  1932,  by 
North  American  Mercantile  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


N  the  article  “Profitless  Distribution  and  the  New 

Cooperation”  Paul  S.  Willis,  President,  Associated 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  said  in  part: 
“One  thing  that  this  depression  has  done  is  that  it 
has  tended  to  destroy  artificial  values  and  to  restore 
the  old  type  of  human  relationship  once  more  bring¬ 
ing  all  people  closer  together  again.  Perhaps  necessity 
has  been  the  father  of  this  improved  relationship.  But 
I  like  to  think  that  instead  it  has  been  promoted  by  a 
beneficial  growth  in  character  and  by  a  restoration  of 
our  ideals,  demanding  something  more  out  of  life  than 
profits  alone — demanding  in  addition  the  pleasure  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  building 
soundly  and  well — with  consideration  for  the  other 
fellow,  and  that  because  of  our  policies  and  practices 
the  business  world  in  which  we  live  is  just  a  little  bit 
better  because  of  our  presence. 

“Never  before  was  there  a  time  when  cooperation 
between  all  manufacturers  and  all  distributors  was  so 
badly  needed  as  today.  Throughout  the  entire  grocery 
industry  we  are  surrounded  by  destructive  practices. 

“No  one  factor  or  group  has  the  power  to  destroy 
other  factors  or  groups  without  its  own  acts  insuring 
self-destruction.” 

I  wonder  if  he  is  altogether  right !  I  had  hoped  what 
he  said  was  true,  visions  of  a  new  day  in  the  canning 
trade  were  apparent,  and  then  I  was  rudely  awakened. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  canning  industry  does  not  purge 
itself  of  the  selfish,  rule-all  element  in  it,  our  business 
will  be  one  of  the  last  to  reach  the  Utopia  of  closer 
relationships  between  canner  and  distributor.  I  say 
this  because  it  seems  as  if  canners  of  quality  for  a 
whole  generation  are  longingly  looking  at  the  enormous 
sales  and  visioning  the  profits  being  made  from  the 
sale  of  canned,  soaked  peas. 

When  it  was  jokingly  suggested  that  canning  soaked 
dried  peas  would  be  all  right  beacuse  only  a  short 
step  removed  the  canner  from  packing  canned  field 
corn,  the  reply  was  made  that  common  report  in  the 
trade  had  it  that  the  largest  packer  of  canned  field 
corn  closed  out  that  item  in  his  pack  before  any  of 
the  other  many  items  in  it  were  sold.  In  other  words, 
the  packing  of  both  these  “outlaw”  canned  foods  was 
condoned. 

Every  canner  reading  this  article  should  ask  him¬ 
self  a  few  easily  answered  questions  before  seriously 


considering  packing  either  of  the  before  mentioned 
products. 

First,  during  the  past  few  years  since  we  have  seen 
so  many  cases  of  these  products  packed  and  sold,  has 
there  been  any  time  during  which  a  shortage  existed 
in  the  honest  to  goodness  article? 

Second,  provided  the  demand  apparently  forcing 
these  packs  into  consumption  was  for  canned  peas  and 
corn,  can  it  be  denied  that  stocks  of  the  honestly 
packed,  fresh  from  the  fields  article,  were  moved  more 
slowly  from  canners’  and  jobbers’  warehouses  because 
of  the  movement  at  the  same  time  of  such  large  stocks 
of  the  dried  and  field  vegetables  in  cans? 

Thirdly,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the 
use  of  restricting  acreage  in  peas  and  corn,  and  then 
expecting  a  better  market  because  of  reduced  produc¬ 
tion,  if  dried  peas  and  field  corn  are  to  be  canned  by 
an  increasing  number  of  canners  or  in  larger  amounts 
each  year? 

Fourth,  can  anyone  honestly  argue  that  a  housewife 
eating  a  can  of  dried  peas  or  field  corn  for  the  first 
time  would  be  so  attracted  to  the  article,  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  fresh  vegetable,  that  she  would  willingly 
buy  the  canned  article  in  the  future  instead  of  the 
fresh  one  if  available  and  within  reach  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  her  purse?  The  answer  to  all  the  foregoing 
questions  being  in  the  negative,  there  can  be  only  one 
reason  then  for  canning  dried  peas  and  field  corn. 

That  reason  is,  the  making  of  profit!  True,  making 
profit  is  the  aim  of  all  business  but  not  an  ethical  aim 
when  the  profit  is  earned  from  the  extremity  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  others.  The  only  possible  excuse  for  these 
canned  commodities  mentioned  is  the  drastically  low¬ 
ered  buying  power  of  a  large  part  of  our  population. 
All  right,  let’s  pack  only  fresh  vegetables,  take  care 
of  the  demand  from  those  to  whom  such  a  grade  of 
canned  food  can  be  supplied  or  who  can  still  buy  it 
once  in  a  while  and  let  the  “profits”  from  the  canning 
of  field  corn  and  dried  peas  remain  unearned.  It 
seems  as  if  the  price  to  be  paid  in  self  respect  alone 
for  such  “profits”  would  be  too  great  for  any  packer 
who  ever  dreamed  of  packing  a  quality  product  to 
risk  his  reputation  in  the  act! 

It  has  been  argued,  and  always  will  be  contended, 
by  those  wishing  to  pack  canned  dried  peas  that,  par¬ 
ticularly  now,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  prod¬ 
uct.  If  this  is  true  it  is  fostered  through  ignorance. 
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No  one  can  argue  the  demand  exists  because  of  the 
lowered  purchasing!  power  of  the  people.  Neither 
can  one  successfully  argue  the  economy  of  purchase 
of  canned  dried  peas  or  lima  beans  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  same  commodity  in  its  dry  state  and  its 
preparation  in  the  home. 

Any  supposed  demand  supported  by  ignorance  can¬ 
not  build  a  substantial,  continuing  business.  On  the 
contrary,  to  quote  Paul  Willis  again,  “it  is  a  destruc¬ 
tive  practice.”  The  continuance  and  increase  of  such 
practices  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  our  industry. 

Let  us  then,  forget  our  selfish  desire  for  profit, 
balance  it  against  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  and  decide  once  and  for  all  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  packing  only  fresh  peas,  sweet  corn  and  fresh 
limas.  We  will  not  always  be  in  this  slough  of  eco¬ 
nomic  despondency  and  when  once  out  of  it,  millions 
of  cans  of  inferior  canned  foods  will  remain  on  re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  only  to  be  thrown  away  at  last,  thus 
adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  during 
this  changing  era. 

For  years  good  business  practice  demanded  we  pack 
the  highest  quality  canned  foods  possible,  and  such 
practices  do  not  change  with  a  “depression.”  On  the 
contrary,  such  high  quality  is  more  needed  than  ever. 
This  article  was  not  quite  finished  last  night  and,  for 
fear  I  might  be  wrong,  I  asked  a  representative  grocer 
this  morning  if  he  had  stocked  canned,  dried  peas. 
He  replied  firmly  and  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
Then  motioning  me  aside  he  told  a  tale  unbelievable 
in  this  Christian  age  and  country.  He  described  a 
hurried  call  to  poor-relief  headquarters  in  the  city  in 
which  he  was  located,  the  greeting  he  received,  “You 
didn’t  need  to  come  down.  Bill,  we  called  you  though 
in  order  to  have  everybody  here  and  get  the  matter 
cleaned  up.  Someone  has  been  slipping  in  canned, 
dried  peas  on  poor  orders,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
such  suppliers  thrown  off  the  list.” 

Is  it  not  bad  enough  to  find  yourself  on  the  city, 
the  subject  of  charity  through  no  fault  of  your  own, 
and  to  then  find  some  of  the  food  supplied  you  is  of 
the  sort  packed  for  profit  only?  War-time  profiteers 
were  bad  enough  but  peace-time  profiteers,  fattening 
pocketbooks  on  the  misfortunes  of  others,  are  far 
worse. 

Decide  to  pack  only  fresh  vegetables  this  season  and 
keep  out  of  the  profiteering  class ! 

^  jt 

FROZEN  PACK  EXHIBIT  REVEALS  PROMISING 
NEW  FRUIT  VARIETIES 

Sloiv,  Rather  Than  Rapid  Freezing  Proves  Better  for 
Cherries  and  Peaches,  Year’s  Experiments  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicate 

Exceptionally  promising  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  peaches  for  preserving  by  the  frozen 
pack  process  were  shown  in  the  frozen  and  de¬ 
frosted  forms  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  a  special  exhibit  at  the  department  March  24.  An 
unnamed  eastern  strawberry  seedling,  U.  S.  660,  was 
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the  outstanding  berry  of  the  lot  and  was  among  the 
best  the  frozen  pack  workers  have  ever  preserved. 

Besides  the  strawberry  and  the  peach  exhibits,  the 
department  showed  certain  raspberries,  dewberries, 
sweet  cherries,  grapes,  nectarines,  and  figs.  Although 
not  on  exhibit,  peas,  lima  beans,  asparagus,  and  rhu¬ 
barb  were  also  frozen  in  department  experiments 
during  the  last  season. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Crops  and  Diseases.  It  demonstrated  with 
actual  preserved  fruit  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
year  in  the  work.  Specialists  in  fruit  breeding,  frozen 
packing,  and  fruit  storage  pooled  their  efforts  to  make 
the  frozen  tests.  Most  of  the  active  frozen  pack  work 
was  done  by  J.  M.  Lutz,  Dr.  J.  S.  Caldwell,  and  H.  H. 
Moon. 

The  fruit  exhibited  had  been  stored  in  different 
types  of  containers,  and  had  been  frozen  at  different 
rates,  but  it  had  been  stored  at  the  same  temperature, 
about  15  degrees  F.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  although  some  was 
shipped  to  Washington  from  the  department’s  Frozen 
Pack  Laboratories  in  Seattle  and  Fresno,  Calif.  All 
;  the  fruit  was  packed  last  summer. 

Of  the  commonly  grown  eastern  strawberries  which 
were  frozen,  the  varieties  Big  Lake,  Big  Joe,  and 
Fruitland  were  especially  good,  but  not  equal  to  the 
seedling  660.  Of  the  commercial  varieties  Klondike, 
Glen  Mary,  and  Redheart  ranked  next  in  quality  to  the 
first  ones  named.  Several  other  seedlings.  No.  903, 
No.  904,  No.  647,  and  No.  722  were  also  good. 

Among  the  peaches,  varieties  which  were  outstand¬ 
ing  in  appearance  and  flavor  were  Oriole,  Eclipse, 
Primrose,  Brackett,  Chairs,  J.  H.  Hale,  and  Late  Craw¬ 
ford.  The  widely  grown  Elberta  ranked  beneath  the 
others  named. 

A  new  Pacific  Coast  strawberry,  Corvallis,  was  out¬ 
standing  in  the  experiments.  Other  western  straw¬ 
berries  which  preserved  well  were  the  Redheart,  and 
the  Marshall,  which  is  the  chief  one  used  for  frozen 
pack  preserving  in  the  West.  Several  seedlings,  Ore¬ 
gon,  No.  81,  No.  234,  No.  228,  No.  92,  and  No.  7  were 
all  good. 

In  addition  to  varietal  tests  to  discover  what  variety 
of  peaches  or  strawberries  preserve  best  under  the 
frozen  pack  method,  the  department  studied  the  rate 
of  freezing  to  determine  whether  slow  or  more  rapid 
freezing  gave  the  best  results.  Rate  of  freezing  tests 
were  made  with  strawberries,  raspberries,  dewberries, 
cherries,  and  several  vegetables.  Although  no  vege¬ 
tables  were  exhibited,  the  experiments  showed  that, 
in  general,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  vegetables 
whether  they  are  frozen  rapidly  or  slowly.  This  applies 
also  to  the  berries.  The  specialists  found,  however, 
that  cherries  and  peaches  are  generally  better  when 
frozen  slowly.  The  scientists  found,  in  general,  that 
a  fruit,  to  be  successfully  frozen  packed,  must  be  put 
up  in  air-tight  containers. 

Of  the  other  berries  that  appeared  best  with  the 
frozen  pack  method  were  the  red  raspberries  and  the 
dewberries.  The  differences  between  slow  and  rapidly 
frozen  cherries  were  especially  marked  as  the  rapidly 
frozen  ones  discolored  badly. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications, 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  No.  2  Corn  Shaker 

1  Practically  new  Monitor  Blancher 

2  Chisholm-Ryder  Stringless  Bean  Pregraders 
4  Practically  new  40  x  72  Retorts 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
For  sale  at  a  bargain 

1  Link  Belt  Cooling  System  60  ft.  tank  with  speed 
reducer 

1  Lot  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor 

All  best  quality  material,  good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1910  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— The  following  second-hand  machinery: 

3  Retorts  and  9  rings  for  same. 

2  Bottle  Fillers  that  will  fill  8  and  14  oz.  Catsup 
bottles,  also  16  oz.  and  26  oz.  Cocktail  Shakers 

1  Langsenkamp  Finisher. 

_ Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED— 1  Kerns  Finisher. 

2  Pulp  Coils  for  two  500  gallon  tanks. 

3  Pulp  Pumps. 

1  Tomato  Pulper. 

2  250  gallon  steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

1  Paddle  Tomato  Washer. 

The  above  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Closed  Retorts  and  Crates,  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chine  for  300  X  409,  also  for  401  x  411  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Name  lowest  price. 

Craig  Packing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— Limited  surplus  quantity  of  very  choice 
Seed  Corn.  Hand  sorted  and  tipped  Early  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  12-row  Bantam.  Excellent 
germination  and  priced  right  to  move. 

Address  Box  A-1909  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 


_ For  Sale  —  Plants _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plante,  open  field  grown.  Ready 
for  shipment  25th  April.  From  certified  seed ;  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  J.T.D.  and 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Pepper 
Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
$1.00  per  1,000.  No  order  too  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory.  Rich 
agricultural  section;  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Squash. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FACTORY  FOR  SALE — Three  Line  Pea  Cannery  of 
ideal  construction  for  efficiency  in  Western  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  best  pea  land.  Cost  $250,000  when  new.  Can 
be  bought  at  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1907  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 

WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duff  ley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49  A, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  man  with  long  technical  and  praticaj 
experience  in  production  of  soups  and  similar  specialties  as  welj 
as  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  preserves.  Wants  permanent 
connection  with  aggressive,  amply  financed  packer.  Originator 
of  products  known  from  coast  to  coast.  A-1  references. 

Address  Box  B-1912  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  26  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  op  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Tue~Robins 

WHOLE-GRAIN 
CORN  LINE 

Comprising 

Vue  Corn  Huskers 
Vue  Corn  Cutters 
Tue^Rohins 
Corn  Washers 
Tue-Robins 
Corn  Silker-Cleaners 
Tue~Rohins 
Sanitary  White-Coated 
Inspection  Tables 

Ayars  Universal  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Fillers 

Universal  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Exhausters 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


We  also  manufac¬ 
ture  acomplete  line 
of  canning  machin¬ 
ery  for  f  ruits,  veKe^ 
tables,  citrus  foods 
etc. 

Write  for  circulars 
covering  the  Tuc- 
RobinsWholeGrain 
Corn  canning  line 
and  copy  of  gener¬ 
al  catalog. 

We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  re¬ 
built  practically 
new  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  at  prices 
that  will  interest 
you. 


Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine;  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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. .  COivision  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ffoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 


LANDRETHS’  QUALITY  SEEDS 

_  FOR  THE  CANNER 

\  1^"  r  *  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber. 

Pumpkin,  Squash,  Spinach,  or  any  other  variety  _ 

of  Seeds  used  in  the  canning  trade. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Spring  sowing,  write 
us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

H  Have  you  ever  grown  Landreths’  Certified  Marglobe, 

f||||nB  Greater  Baltimore.  Bonny  Best  or  Break  O’Day  Tomato, 

Hr  certified  by  the  Agricultural  Departirent  of  Pennsyl- 

vania?  All  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Seed  are  selected 
i  ^  by  our  own  men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for 

\  35  years  or  more.  Every  pound  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer 

^  is  grown  here,  at  Bloomsdale  Farm 

^  ^  193  3  Crop  _ 

- J  Before  placing  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1933 

crop,  won’t  you  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you  prices? 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


Founded  1784 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Influences  at  Work  on  the  Market — Farm  Relief  and  30  Hour 
Law  Would  Halt  the  Industry — ^Tomatoes  Stronger — ^The  Case 
of  Corn — Fruits  Strengthened — Canned  Fish  Improving. 

Market  influences — in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Farm  Board  activities  rumor  has 
it  that  the  canned  foods  held  as  collateral  by 
the  various  branches  are  to  be  cleaned  up,  and  as  usual 
it  has  been  a  very  active  rumor,  multiplying  the  values 
of  such  holdings  out  of  all  proportion.  More  than  one 
million  dollars’  worth  of  such  canned  foods  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  used  of  course  as  a  bludgeon  on  market 
prices.  Asked  to  itemize  such  an  account  and  name 
the  place  of  holdings,  the  rumor-mongers  dodge  the 
question,  because  no  one  can  find  any  such  holdings  in 
reality.  Just  another  very  concrete  evidence  of  the 
evil  of  the  lack  of  definite,  detailed  information,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  the  rumor-monger  grows  fat, 
and  the  prices  on  all  canned  foods  tend  to  grow  thin. 

And  that  prompts  the  question :  what  would  be  the 
market  condition  of  canned  tomatoes  had  the  statistics 
of  the  1932  pack  been  promptly  collected  and  reported, 
say  by  November  15th,  1932?  The  answer  is  that  the 
present  market  position  would  have  been  reached  by 
January  1st,  and  would  have  steadily,  though  slowly, 
improved,  for  the  one  very  good  reason  that  the  dis¬ 
tributors  would  have  known  definitely  just  how  many 
goods  they  had  to  depend  upon,  and  would  have  set 
about  their  task  with  confidence.  Instead  there  have 
been  rumors  and  uncertainties,  and  every  opportunity 
to  “play”  the  market  against  the  sellers  through  false 
alarms.  Definite  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  despite  these  drawbacks  the  tomato  market  has 
steadily  forged  ahead.  The  tomato  canners  who  played 
“smart,”  and  held  back  the  figures  have  hurt  their 
own  game,  and  have  paid  in  good  cash  for  their  fool¬ 
ishness.  The  market  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  could 
easily  be  2V2C  to  5c,  and  possibly  10c,  per  dozen  higher 
today  than  they  are,  warranted  by  their  statistical 
position,  and  despite  the  croakings  that  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  would  not  pay  it.  A  cent  a  can  does  not 
stop  popular  consumption,  if  the  value  is  in  the  can, 
and  we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  worthwhile  toma¬ 
toes.  That  canned  tomatoes  are  where  they  are  in 
spite  of  this  blunder,  is  the  strongest  endorsement  of 
their  intrinsic  value  and  the  best  assurance  that 
prices  on  them  will  not  recede. 

Another  disturbing  market  influence  aggitating  old 
market  students  is  the  low  price  of  new  packed  aspar¬ 


agus.  They  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
strong  drift  away  from  the  bleached,  white  asparagus 
to  the  natural  green  product.  Some  years  ago  we 
predicted  this,  and  now  we  see  numerous  canners  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  canning  a  green  asparagus, 
grown  in  fields  adjoining  their  factories,  and  cut  at 
exactly  the  right  moment,  and  the  public  is  finding  it 
a  delicious  product.  Most  of  such  canners  have  their 
entire  output  sold  before  packing,  and  are  not  much 
bothered  by  ruling  market  prices.  No  consumer  ever 
gets  a  can  of  this  sort  of  asparagus  but  what  she  wants 
more,  regardless  of  price.  Those  who  “know”  aspar¬ 
agus  know  that  such  a  thing  as  “fresh”  asparagus  on 
the  market  stall  is  an  utter  impossibility.  To  get  as¬ 
paragus  “right”  it  should  be  out  of  the  ground,  into 
the  pot  and  onto  the  table  within  one  hour.  Canned 
asparagus  runs  this  a  close  second,  while  the  market- 
stall  “bunch”  of  asparagus  is  simply  not  in  the  running 
at  all.  So  watch  the  green  asparagus  pack  continue  to 
increase.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  canned  green 
sold  far  below  the  bleached;  now  the  positions  are 
reversed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

One  more  disturbing  influence,  is  this  30  hour 
labor  bill  and  its  effect  upon  this  industry.  Editorially 
we  say  this  week  that  we  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
blighting  restriction  will  ever  be  put  upon  the  canners 
of  perishable  crops;  but  as  we  write  this,  the  news 
is  that  the  canners  are  not  to  be  exempted.  We  still 
believe  they  will  be  exempted.  And  mark  you:  it  is 
said  this  law  is  so  drawn  that  the  hours  of  labor  may 
be  shortened,  but  once  enacted  the  hours  may  not  again 
be  lengthened !  So  if  a  six  hour  per  day  law  is  passed 
against  you  it  will  become  permanent.  We  do  not 
believe  that,  either.  The  courts  will  throw  it  out. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  Senate  has  accepted  an 
amendment  exempting  “canneries  packing  perishable 
fruits,  vegetables,  seafoods  or  fish.”  It  remains  for 
the  House  to  act  upon  this  30  hour  bill. 

If  the  processing  clause  in  the  Farm  Relief  bill  goei 
through,  thus  including  canned  foods,  on  top  of  the 
labor  law,  the  camel’s  back  will  be  broken.  It  will 
relieve  the  growers  of  their  cannery  market,  that’s 
certain. 

Well,  these  are  just  some  of  the  influences  at  work 
now. 

The  market — Everyone  says  that  there  has  been 
steading  buying  this  week  of  all  the  line,  but  only 
in  such  quantities  as  will  carry  them  along  for  a 
few  days,  or  in  other  words  as  needed.  One  hears  a 
little  of  the  resistance  which  buyers  offer  to  the  price 
advances,  but  there  is  no  real  resistance  because  buy¬ 
ers  know  that  the  goods  are  worth  all  that  is  asked 
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and  more,  based  upon  the  amount  of  supplies  in  sight. 
Almost  every  item  in  the  list  is  now  strongly  held. 

The  only  figure  correction  to  note  on  our  market 
page  appears  in  canned  tomatoes:  No.  3s  have  grown 
so  scarce  that  they  are  up  to  full  $1  in  the  counties 
and  are  quoted  at  $1.05  in  the  city.  No.  10s  have 
moved  up  to  $3  and  $3.25  as  the  supply  diminishes. 
No.  2s  seem  to  be  strong  at  65c,  and  as  this  and  all 
other  sizes  grow  smaller  in  all  other  tomato  canning 
regions,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  this  section 
move  to  70c  and  above,  and  there  are  those  canners 
here  who  now  ask  that. 

All  other  items  remain  unchanged  in  prices,  but  are 
firm  in  tone.  Even  canned  corn  has  joined  the  better 
classes,  though  it  laggs  in  price  level.  Over  here 
crushed  corn  is  quoted  at  60c  for  standards;  extra 
standards  65c  and  10s  at  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Standard 
shoepeg  is  quoted  at  to  80c;  extra  standard 

821/2C  and  fancy  85c.  This  is  too  narrow  a  range  be¬ 
tween  standard  and  fancy  qualities,  but  the  blame  is 
placed  upon  some  of  the  recent  fancy  wholegrain  pack¬ 
ings  which  have  sold  at  70c  and  75c  in  the  Central 
Western  corn  canning  States  where  this  style  of 
product  has  been  a  new  fad  with  the  canners.  Whole- 
grain  corn  of  any  kind  must  be  fancy  or  it  were  better 
to  pack  it  as  Maine-style  or  crushed.  All  the  troubles 
in  the  canned  corn  market  are  not  due  to  the  over¬ 
production,  or  to  heavy  carryover.  If  it  had  been  of 
the  quality  that  pleased  the  people,  it  would  have  gone 
out  rapidly,  especially  at  the  low  prices;  but  it  has 
not  met  popular  approval.  That  is  a  point  that  every 
corn  canner  will  do  well  to  study  hard  and  learn  thor¬ 
oughly  right  now,  before  another  season’s  output  is 
piled  on  the  past.  A  fancy  Maine-style  corn  will  sell 
a  lot  faster  and  better  than  poor  wholegrain,  and  that 
it  is  poor  the  market  prices  indicate.  “Experience” 
packs  are  always  sufferers  in  market  prices.  You  saw 
that  when  the  rush  into  string  bean  canning,  by  new 
canners,  began;  and  in  beets  and  other  items.  And 
now  the  new  style  corn  canners  have  been  taught  their 
lesson,  and  should  know  by  this  time.  Fine  corn  is  a 
delight,  but  cheap  corn  is  an  abomination.  The  con¬ 
sumers  have  told  you.  . 

The  whole  canned  fruit  line  has  strengthened  up 
due  to  the  knowledge  that  California  has  sold  down 
its  visible  supplies  to  an  unbelievable  extent.  But 
fruits  on  the  coast  are  scarce,  and  there  are  no  can¬ 
ners  out  there  willing  to  rush  into  big  packs,  blindly, 
this  season.  It  just  won’t  be  done,  nor  in  the  East 
either. 

The  canned  fish  line  is  also  in  good  position,  with 
salmon  advanced  and  sardines  in  quite  fair  position. 
Shrimp  has  worked  into  strong  position,  owing  to  the 
troubles  with  labor,  etc.,  as  shown  in  our  Gulf  States 
market  report.  Canned  oysters  are  also  to  come  in 
for  more  attention,  with  the  formation  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  there  to  back  their  consumption  and  sale.  It  is 
about  time  this  splendid  food  item — a  well-filled  can 
of  cove  oysters — came  into  its  own.  All  that  is  needed 
to  make  this  a  big  seller  is  a  can  filled  with  fair  sized 
oysters  to  replace  the  usual  inch  or  so  of  oyster-meat 
in  each  can  and  all  the  oysters  tiny  in  size.  Give  them 
a  good  can  of  cove  oysters  and  watch  the  demand  grow. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Carefully  —  Prices  Hold  Firm  —  Tomatoes  Remain 
Strong — Peaches  Moving — Standard  Peas  Hard  to  Find — 
Grapefruit  Continues  Unsettled — Corn  Holding. 

New  York,  April  6,  1933. 

ARKET — Operators  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  continue  to  follow  a  hand-to-mouth 
purchasing  policy  despite  the  well  defined 
tendency  towards  higher  price  levels  shown  by  sev¬ 
eral  items  in  the  general  list  in  recent  trading.  Spot 
needs  are  quickly  filled  but  buyers  apparently  just 
aren’t  interested  in  anything  except  immediate  needs, 
as  a  rule. 

One  gratifying  thing,  however,  is  the  firmness  of 
the  general  price  list  in  the  face  of  the  lack  of  specu¬ 
lative  interest  in  the  market.  In  previous  sessions, 
prior  to  the  recent  strengthening  of  prices  following 
advancing  prices  of  Tri-state  tomatoes,  any  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  market  were  seized  by  buyers  to  try 
and  “bear”  down  prices.  The  stability  of  the  price 
list  today  is  held  to  be  good  evidence  of  the  sound 
statistical  position  of  the  market,  as  a  whole. 

TOMATOES — Held  as  the  strong  spot  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  prices  in  the  Tri-states  well  maintained  at 
recent  advanced  levels  and  canners  not  over-eager  to 
dispose  of  their  holdings  at  present  prices.  First  hand 
stocks  are  small  and  packers  evidently  feel  that  there 
will  be  higher  prices  for  tomatoes  before  long,  and  they 
might  just  as  well  get  the  added  profit. 

A  temporary  flurry  of  weakness  in  California  No. 
2V2  tomatoes  has  passed  and  prices  are  now  back  to 
the  80c,  coast,  level  established  a  short  time  ago. 
Offerings  were  made  at  77i/4c,  coast,  and  were  quickly 
absorbed,  leaving  the  general  price  list  firm  at  80c. 

SALMON — Is  moving  along  at  a  fair  rate  despite 
the  recent  price  advances  although  buyers  here  are 
doing  little  more  than  covering  their  spot  needs. 
Packers  are  firmly  holding  to  the  new  price  level  and, 
quoting  the  strong  statistical  position  of  the  pack, 
some  are  predicting  higher  prices.  Chums  held  by 
first  hands  are  reported  particularly  scarce. 

Moderate  covering  in  anticipation  of  the  advance 
April  1  by  buyers  here  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
sit  back  and  await  further  developments  in  the  price 
situation  before  making  further  commitments.  Fancy 
goods  are  in  demand  and  are  moving  well. 

PEACHES — Moved  along  well  with  the  market  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  recent  firming  in  prices  in  a  good  fashion. 
Prices  are  now  around  the  general  level  maintained 
by  the  major  packers  during  the  recent  wave  of  dis¬ 
tress  sales  and  few,  if  any,  concessions  are  available. 

Packers,  encouraged  by  the  relatively  small  supplies 
held  by  first  hands,  are  holding  their  price  lists  firm 
with  some  of  the  more  optimistic  factors  anticipating 
further  moderate  advances  in  the  near  future. 

PEAS — Standards  are  in  demand  with  supplies  in 
canners’  hands  getting  very  scarce.  Prices  have  not 
shown  any  change  but  are  holding  firmly.  As  buyers 
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find  it  increasingly  hard  to  obtain  standards,  more  such  canned  food  collateral  is?  Of  course,  we  in 
attention  is  being  paid  to  other  sizes.  Chicago  realize  that  the  red  sour  cherry  canners  in 

Interest  in  futures  continued  lacking  in  the  trade  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  in  the  “pic- 
although  some  scattered  business  has  been  done.  ture”  but  not  to  this  extent.  Because  of  the  prevailing 


ASPARAGUS — Lack  of  any  formal  opening  price 
lists  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  over  the  pack  total 
held  down  action  in  the  trade  in  this  department.  The 
tentative  opening  lists,  however,  were  well  under  last 
year’s  levels  and  the  release  of  the  formal  prices  will 
show  the  same  conditions,  trade  reports  indicate. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  California  “grass”  growers,  which  in  former  years 
led  to  controlled  production  and  a  fairly  uniform  price 
structure,  is  another  disturbing  factor  in  the  market. 

PEARS — Pear  prices  have  firmed  up  somewhat  as 
stocks  in  first  hands  approach  low  levels.  Movements 
of  this  fruit  into  consuming  channels  continue  at  a 
good  rate  and  moderate  advances  may  be  posted  by 
packers,  trade  reports  indicate. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Continues  to  hold  around  82i/>c, 
delivered,  with  practically  all  packers  meeting  this 
level.  Reports  of  offerings  at  80c,  delivered,  heard 
rumored  have  not  been  confirmed  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  transaction  was  consumated  at  this 
level. 

Talk  of  packers  taking  action  to  move  the  price 
higher  has  been  heard  in  the  trade,  it  being  pointed 
out,  that,  at  present  prices,  the  packers  are  selling 
for  a  loss. 

SPINACH — California  packers  report  that  spinach 
is  moving  along  in  good  fashion,  prices  being  main¬ 
tained  at  95c  and  $1. 

Smaller  packers  have  received  some  good  orders 
on  new  pack  stocks,  it  was  reported,  but  the  major 
packers  are  concentrating  on  cleaning  up  the  present 
surplus. 

CORN — Held  the  gains  marked  up  in  the  recent 
firming  and  the  outlook  for  this  item  is  mildly  favor¬ 
able.  Prices  may  be  expected  to  be  moved  up  somewhat 
if  general  market  conditions  continue  to  improve. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Where  Are  Those  “Collateral”  Goods — Market  Firm — Aspar¬ 
agus  at  Low  Prices — Beets  in  a  Slump— Tomatoes  Holding 
With  No  Large  Buying — Futures  Not  Attracting — Peas  Clean¬ 
ing  Up — Corn  Futures  Held  Off — Low  Prices  Not  Helping 
Grapefruit — New  Pack  Spinach  Fine  in  Quality — 

The  Marvels  of  the  Century  of  Progress. 

Chicago,  April  6,  1933. 

ARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  —  Consider¬ 
able  talk  has  been  aroused  during  the  past  week 
over  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  that  the  liquidation  of  canned  food  collateral 
covering  loans  made  by  the  old  Federal  Farm  Board 
would  be  undertaken.  According  to  the  press,  such 
loans  total  $1,051,530.  Everyone  wants  to  know  where 


interest,  it  might  be  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you 
would  enlighten  your  readers  upon  this  subject. 

FARM  RELIEF  BILL — Everyone  connected  with 
the  canned  food  industry  is  eagerly  scanning  all 
articles  that  appear  in  regard  to  this  measure  now 
before  Congress.  There  is  apparently  but  little  real 
fundamental  information  available.  As  one  of  the 
boys  on  the  Street  characteristically  remarked  the 
other  day:  “No  one  seems  to  know  what  it  is  all 
about.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — A  steady  tone  prevails.  The 
trade  as  a  whole  recognize  the  firm  position  of  many 
items  in  the  line.  Anticipation  of  requirements  with 
the  forward  buying  as  a  result,  has  assisted  materially 
in  the  general  better  feeling. 

ASPARAGUS — Tentative  prices  have  been  named 
from  California  on  1933  packing,  both  the  regular  or 
natural  grade  as  well  as  all  green.  These  prices  have 
been  very  low  as  compared  with  last  year  and  as  a 
result,  considerable  business  has  been  booked.  One 
price  particularly  was  called  to  your  correspondent’s 
attention,  i.  e..  No.  2  tin  all  green  large  at  $1.40,  f.  o.  b. 
coast.  When  you  compare  this  with  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing  on  the  same  item  of  $2.30,  you  can  in  a  way  ap¬ 
preciate  the  drastic  cut. 

BEETS — A  trade  factor  went  on  record  last  week 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  not 
plant  10  per  cent  of  the  acreage  as  compared  with 
last  year.  This  seems  almost  increditable  but  in  view 
of  the  disastrous  results,  the  extreme  low  prices  at 
which  the  canned  article  has  been  selling — it  is  little 
wonder.  If  only  a  small  acreage  is  planted,  then  it 
would  seem  as  if  values  should  respond  to  at  least  a 
cost  plus  normal  profit  basis.  At  that,  there  are  plenty 
of  spot  lots  of  beets  in  Wisconsin  today  that  seem  to 
be  going  begging.  When  we  tried  to  check  up  the 
reason  for  that,  the  only  excuse  given  us  was — ^beets 
simply  have  not  been  selling.  That  report  emanated 
both  from  the  jobbers  as  well  as  the  chains. 

TOMATOES  (SPOTS) — The  market  is  holding  its 
own.  No  large  or  heavy  buying  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  week.  Some  few  lots  of  No.  2  tin  standards 
at  65c,  f.  0.  b.  Indiana  and  Illinois  cannery  points 
turned  up  but  these  as  we  understand  it,  were  quickly 
purchased.  The  market  today  is  No.  2  tin  extra  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  at  70c,  cannery,  with  other  sizes  like 
No.  21/2,  No.  10  and  No.  1  practically,  unobtainable 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  interest  has 
been  noted  in  Arkansas  tomatoes  where  good  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  packing  are  available  basis  of  No.  1 
standards  at  371/0,  cannery  ;No.  2  standards  at  60c, 
cannery;  No.  21/2  standards  at  90c,  cannery. 

TOMATOES  (FUTURES) —A  few  1933  prices 
have  emanated  from  Indiana  but  little  or  no  business 
has  resulted.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  opening  prices  will  rule :  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  60c,  cannery;  No.  2  extra  standard  Indi¬ 
ana  tomatoes  at  65c,  cannery;  No.  21/0  standard 
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Indiana  tomatoes  at  80c,  cannery;  No.  2^^  extra 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  85c,  cannery.  That 
there  will  be  some  “chiseling”  under  these  prices  has 
already  been  noted.  We  were  told  that  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards  had  been  sold  for  future  at  571/2^  and  No.  21/2 
standards  at  out  of  Indiana. 

PEAS — There  is  little  that  can  be  added  to  this 
situation.  Peas  are  cleaning  up.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Wisconsin  canners  will  have  clean  warehouses  before 
the  1933  pack  is  on.  About  the  only  thing  left  unsold 
in  Wisconsin  these  days  is:  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4 
sieve  sweets  at  95c,  cannery ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  at  $1,  cannery. 

Future  peas  have  not  done  much  to  date.  Some  of 
the  popular  siftings  are  sold  when  quoted  attractively 
to  the  buyer.  One  of  the  large  factors  in  Wisconsin 
is  “accused”  of  having  entered  into  future  contracts 
on  a  more  or  less  “jug-handled”  basis:  meaning  writ¬ 
ing  up  the  buyer’s  requirements,  giving  the  buyer 
privilege  of  taking  the  goods  as  and  when  needed  up 
to  March  1st  and  giving  him  privilege  also  of  cancel¬ 
ling,  etc.  It  is  a  contract  that  as  we  understand,  has 
brought  considerable  censor  from  other  Wisconsin 
canners. 

CORN — Firmness  continues  in  No.  2  tin  standards 
at  50c,  cannery.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  anything 
worthwhile  at  less.  Corn  is  moving  into  consumption 
better.  Fancy  and  extra  standard  grades  have  not 
been  in  much  demand.  Little  or  no  interest  has  been 
noted  in  future  corn.  Canners  generally  seem  very 
reluctant  to  name  1933  prices  on  any  size  or  grade. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Is  there  no  bottom  to  this  market? 
That  is  the  question  the  buyers  are  asking  themselves. 
One  large  Florida  canner  named  a  price  of  91  for  No. 
2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  hearts,  and  another  equally 
responsible  canner,  not  to  be  outdone  apparently,  went 
the  first  one  a  penny  better  and  quoted  at  90c,  de¬ 
livered.  These  Jow  prices  do  not  seem  to  have  helped 
distribution  any  with  the  result  that  only  a  mediocre 
volume  has  been  recorded  in  the  Chicago  territory. 

SPINACH — New  pack  California  canned  spinach 
that  has  been  shipped  to  Chicago  has  proved  highly 
acceptable.  In  point  of  quality  it  is  an  improvement 
over  previous  packs.  Such  spinach  will  do  more  to 
win  back  consumer  demand  than  anything  else.  Prices 
on  the  coast  are  practically:  No.  2  fancy  at  80c,  coast; 
No.  2V2  fancy  at  $1,  coast;  No.  10  fancy  at  $3.20, 
coast. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— Within  a  short  two 
months,  the  glories  of  this  wonderful  Exposition  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  You  will  pardon  us, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  we  refer  again  to  this  Fair.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  spent  last  Saturday  afternoon  over  on  the 
Lake  Front  and  was  simply  swept  off  his  feet  by  the 
wonderful  developments  that  had  occurred,  by  the 
vastness  of  the  undertaking,  its  spectacular  illumina¬ 
tion,  its  multi-colored  panorama  of  light  and  illumi¬ 
nated  cascades,  tinted  geysers,  enchanting  gardens  in 
glowing  irridescent  colors  and  other  mysteries  pro¬ 
duced  by  electricity.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  go  over 
to  the  grounds  and  spend  an  afternoon  and  evening 
there  and  then  one  will  realize  that  all  that  they  have 
read  about  it  is  no  exaggeration. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Supply  Scarce,  Pack  Curtailed — Coast  Storms  Inter- 
ferring  With  Fishing — Frozen  Sea  Food  in  Good  Demand — 
Injunction  Issued  Against  L.  C.  C.  in  Favor  of 
Oyster  and  Shrimp  Boats. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  6,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  trying 
to  hold  out  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  but  it  is  not 
having  much  luck,  because  shrimp  are  mighty 
scarce. 

We’ve  had  stormy  weather  along  the  coast  for  over 
a  month,  which  has  interferred  very  much  with  the 
fishing.  Of  course,  this  is  more  or  less  an  annual 
occurrance  in  this  section.  It  so  happens  that  during 
Lent  when  there  is  a  good  demand  for  sea  foods,  they 
get  scarce. 

It  is  a  bad  break  that  the  fresh  sea  food  dealers 
get,  but  it  helps  the  frozen  and  the  canned  sea  food 
dealers,  because  it  enables  them  to  move  the  frozen 
and  the  canned  stock,  so  “it’s  an  ill  wind  that  don’t 
blow  somebody’s  way.” 

We  see  the  administration  busy  trying  to  work  out 
the  “Farm  Relief”  bill,  which  is  a  big  problem  any 
way  you  take  it. 

There  is  no  industry  that  needs  relief  any  more  than 
the  sea  food  industry,  but  like  the  “Farm  Relief”  bill, 
how  are  we  going  about  it? 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  this  ought  to  be  done  and  the 
other  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  are  we  going  to  give 
relief  to  one  without  giving  grief  to  another?  Maybe 
when  the  new  administration  has  worked  out  a  good 
“Farm  Relief”  measure  that  they  will  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fishermen  to  give  them  some  relief. 

President  Roosevelt  realizes  how  complicated  the 
new  legislation  being  enacted  is  and  terms  his  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  which  he  says 
that  if  it  don’t  work  out  all  right,  he  will  cut  it  out. 

That’s  fair  enough.  Yes,  the  whole  thing  is  an 
experiment,  including  the  beer  bill,  because  conditions 
are  different  today  from  what  they  were  when  the 
sale  of  real  beer  was  legal  many  years  ago. 

The  habits  and  even  the  taste  of  the  people  seem  to 
have  changed  to  some  extent.  Years  ago,  folks  didn’t 
know  how  to  make  home-brew,  now  every  crock  and 
home-brew  outfit  in  the  home  threatens  to  cut  down 
the  sale  of  legal  beer.  To  what  extent  this  will  be 
true  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  taxes  that  wdll 
be  heaped  on  the  legal  beer,  which  may  raise  the 
price  of  same  too  high  and  kill  the  sale  of  it. 

Before  prohibition,  brewmasters  were  compara¬ 
tively  scarce,  now  they’re  as  plentiful  as  the  crocks 
in  the  homes. 

The  present  generation  has  cultivated  a  taste  for 
the  “home-made”  product,  to  which  they  will  readily 
shift  if  the  legal  stuff  is  too  high,  so  this  is  a  very 
important  condition  that  did  not  exist  before  prohibi¬ 
tion  went  into  effect  and  no  one  knows  how  it  is  going 
to  work  out. 
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Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  relief  measures  will 
be,  that  should  not  interfere  with  us  going  on  like 
we  have  been  and  sticking  with  our  business  through 
thick  and  thin,  plugging  along  to  the  end. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  restriction  recently  imposed  by 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission  compelling 
the  out-of-State  oyster  and  shrimp  boats  to  call  at 
Grand  Pass,  La.,  the  designated  port  of  entry,  unload 
their  cargo,  have  it  measured  and  pay  taxes  before 
taking  them  out  of  the  State,  received  a  set  back  last 
week  when  Judge  Wayne  G.  Borah  of  the  Federal 
court  at  New  Orleans  signed  a  temporary  restraining 
order  preventing  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Louisiana  from  seizing  vessels  that  refused  to  allow 
their  cargoes  to  be  removed. 

In  accordance  with  this  injunction,  the  Biloxi  office 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission  was  noti¬ 
fied  on  March  30th  that  boats  returning  from  fishing 
in  Louisiana  waters  would  not  be  required  to  stop  at 
Grand  Pass  to  have  their  cargoes  measured. 

This  injunction  was  brought  about  by  several  of  the 
Biloxi  sea  food  packers  filing  a  petition  in  Federal 
court  at  New  Orleans  and  since  Judge  Borah  signed 
the  restraining  order,  a  number  of  the  Biloxi  boats 
have  resumed  operations  in  Louisiana  and  Biloxi  fac¬ 
tories  will  resume  canning  oysters,  which  it  had 
stopped  when  Louisiana  enforced  the  restriction  to 
measure  the  cargo  at  its  port  of  entry. 

The  Biloxi  packers  have  petitioned  the  Federal 
court  at  New  Orleans  to  make  this  injunction  perma¬ 
nent,  otherwise  it  will  greatly  curtail  their  shrimp 
and  oyster  pack,  as  Biloxi  gets  the  bulk  of  their  raw 
material  from  the  Louisiana  marsh. 

j/t  jn 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Crops  in  Good  Condition — Steady  Demand  for  Peaches — 
Surplus  Almost  Gone — Pineapple  Moving — East  Taking  Toma¬ 
toes — Salmon  Shows  More  Life — Fair  Export  Business. 

San  Francisco,  April  6,  1933. 

CROPS — Crops  in  which  canners  are  interested 
are  in  fairly  good  condition,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  rainfall  in  California  is  far  behind 
normal  and  a  dry  year  seems  inevitable.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  the  precipitation  is  less  than  one-half  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  in  no  section  is  it  up  to  the  average  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  which  is  considered  normal.  Rains 
came  in  March  at  just  the  right  time  and  have  been 
followed  by  warm  weather,  bringing  early  crops  on 
with  a  rush.  The  packing  of  spinach  and  asparagus 
is  well  under  way  and  quality  is  all  that  might  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  outlook  is  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  trees 
having  blossomed  freely,  but  there  is  still  time  for 
damage  by  frost. 


PEACHES — A  feature  of  the  market  for  many 
weeks  has  been  the  steady  demand  for  canned  peaches 
and  almost  every  packer  interviewed  volunteers  the 
opinion  that  unless  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  con¬ 
sumption  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  left  in  first 
hands  when  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  distribution 
next  fall.  To  many,  this  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true  but  it  is  gradually  becoming  apparent  that  the 
big  surplus  will  soon  be  no  more.  The  minimum  price 
on  No.  2^/2  standards  seems  to  be  95c  for  halves,  and 
sliced  are  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Choice  is 
to  be  had  as  low  at  97V^c  in  this  size  and  is  being 
given  increased  attention.  Prices  on  No.  10  peaches 
have  firmed  slightly  and  standards  are  quoted  at  $3.25, 
with  choice  at  $3.35. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  packers  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  better  business  of  late  and  some  of  the  largest 
shipments  in  many  months  have  been  made  out  of 
San  Francisco  of  late.  Surveys  indicate  that  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  distributors  are  very  light  and  that 
when  purchases  are  made  it  is  because  goods  are 
urgently  needed  at  once.  The  advertising  campaign 
is  credited  with  playing  a  substantial  part  in  the  im¬ 
proved  showing. 

TOMATOES — Eastern  buyers  have  been  in  the  field 
of  late  and  some  fairly  large  purchases  of  California 
tomatoes  have  been  made.  The  improved  movement 
has  assisted  in  firming  prices  slightly,  especially  on 
No.  21/4  standards,  which  are  now  held  at  80c  and 
higher,  as  against  a  recent  minimum  of  75c. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  is  showing 
a  little  more  life  as  buyers  come  to  realize  that  stocks 
in  first  hands  really  are  limited.  Pinks  are  being  held 
especially  firm,  with  none  to  be  had  for  less  than  85c, 
according  to  bargain  hunters.  Alaska  reds  are  quoted 
by  the  large  operators  at  $1.45,  but  a  few  packers  are 
still  quoting  this  fish  at  $1.35.  Strictly  fancy  Sockeye 
are  in  very  light  supply. 

EXPORTS — Exports  of  canned  fruits  out  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  during  February  were  of  fair 
volume  and  included  the  following:  Peaches,  2,070,331 
pounds;  pears,  1,023,642;  apricots,  300,758;  fruits  for 
salad,  1,131,306;  cherries,  29,654;  apples  and  apple 
sauce,  1,863;  other  fruits,  43,954;  loganberries,  300, 
and  other  berries,  4,653.  Exports  for  the  month  out 
of  Los  Angeles  included:  apricots,  58,970  pounds; 
peaches,  6,925,  and  other  fruits,  680. 

NOTES 

The  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company.  Inc.,  of  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  has  made  an  anpronriation  of  more  than  $400,000  for 
advertising  duriner  1933  and  will  exnend  ninety  per  cent  of  this 
in  newsnaoers.  This  concern  is  credited  with  beinfr  the  largest 
tnna  packing  concern  in  the  world,  with  an  annual  production 
of  more  than  60,000,000  cans  of  California  fish  products. 

The  fish  and  game  committee  of  the  California  Assembly  has 
approved  a  measure  closing  the  Klamath  River  to  commercial 
salmon  fishing.  Simultaneously,  an  understanding  has  been 
reached  reimbursing  Mrs,  George  Field,  of  Reoua,  for  tbe  loss 
of  her  salmon  cannery  business.  The  Indian  Service  has  pro¬ 
tested  the  passage  of  the  measure  but  an  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  are  only  twenty-seven  Indians  engaged  in 
commercial  fishing. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  NETS  $22,732,772  IN  1932, 
AGAINST  $29,792,975  IN  PRECEDING  YEAR; 
CAPITAL  POSITION  SHOWS  IMPROVEMENT 

Despite  the  most  severe  economic  depression  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacilc  Tea  Company,  largest 
grocery  chain  store  organization  in  the  world  and  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  unit  in  the  United  States,  the  company  earned  $22,- 
732,772  in  the  1932-33  fiscal  year,  equal,  after  preferred  divi¬ 
dends,  to  $10.02  a  share  on  the  2,086,748  shares  of  common 
stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  company’s  annual 
report  disclosed.  The  total  was  23.69  per  cent  under  the  1931-32 
fiscal  year  net  of  $29,792,975,  which  was  equal  to  $13.40  a  share 
and  compared  with  the  record  high  of  $30,742,775,  or  $13.89  a 
share  in  the  1930-31  year. 

The  company  closed  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  February  25, 
last,  in  the  strongest  financial  position  in  its  history,  it  was 
pointed  out.  Cash  and  shoi’t  term  Government  securities,  ac¬ 
counting  for  63  per  cent  of  current  assets  and  52  per  cent  of 
total  assets,  totaled  $99,084,683.  The  aggregate  of  cash  and 
equivalents  was  more  than  $8,500,000  above  the  record  level 
established  in  the  preceding  fiscal  period,  more  than  double  the 
total  at  the  close  of  the  1929  fiscal  period,  and  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times  current  liabilities. 

The  report  showed  that  the  net  profit  margin  on  each  dollar 
of  sales  in  the  1932  fiscal  year  was  2.63  cents,  against  2.95 
cents  in  the  preceding  fiscal  period  and  2.88  cents  in  the  1930-31 
year.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  0.30  cents  of  this  mar¬ 
gin  last  year  was  derived  from  interest  on  the  company’s  large 
holdings  of  cash  and  Government  securities,  against  0.18  cents 
realized  from  this  source  in  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 

Pursuing  its  policy  of  keeping  its  expansion  program  in  line 
with  current  economic  conditions,  the  company  showed  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  units  operated  for  the  second  successive  year. 
On  February  25,  last,  the  company  had  15,427  outlets  in  opera¬ 
tion,  off  243  from  the  total  shown  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
1931,  the  decline  was  67  units. 

While  the  greater  part  of  this  decline  undoubtedly  reflected 
the  closing  of  unprofitable  stores,  the  company  also,  in  many 
instances,  merged  the  business  of  several  of  its  smaller  units  in 
the  same  general  neighborhood  into  a  larger  and  better  situated 
central  market.  For  a  considerable  time,  it  will  be  recalled, 
A.  &  P.  has  been  concentrating  its  attention  on  large  “combina¬ 
tion”  stores  located  in  the  better  shopping  centers.  This  type, 
of  which  the  company  now  has  some  4,500  in  operation,  calls 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  floor  and  window  space  and  car¬ 
ries  a  wide  variety  of  choice  groceries,  fresh  meats,  fruits, 
vegetables,  candy  and  bakery  and  delicatessen  products. 

Employing  more  than  90,000  persons  throughout  the  organi¬ 
zations,  the  tremendous  size  of  the  chain  is  readily  realized 
when  it  is  considered  that,  to  supply  its  stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  company  owns  52  general  warehouses, 
39  produce  warehouses,  12  meat  warehouses,  5  fish  warehouses, 
3  butter  warehouses,  40  bakeries,  3  cheese  plants,  9  milk  plants. 
1  creamery,  9  general  factories,  8  coffee  roasting  plants,  6  sal¬ 
mon  canneries,  1  salmon  fishing  fleet,  4  laundries  and  1  printing 
plant. 

Inventory,  based  on  the  figures  of  last  February  25,  was 
turned  over  17  times  during  the  1932  fiscal  period.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  an  annual  turnover  of  19  times  in  1931.  17.7  times 
jn  1930,  15.2  times  in  1929  and  13.7  times  in  1928.  The  dip  last 


year  was  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  minimum 
stocks  of  all  items  in  the  face  of  the  sharpest  decline  in  sales 
in  the  company’s  history. 

GENERAL  FOODS  NETS  $1.97  A  SHARE  IN  1932; 
ACQUIRES  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  SANKA 
CORPORATION 

ET  income  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  in  1932 
totaled  $10,343,882  after  charges  and  taxes  for  the  twelve 
months,  equal  to  $1.97  a  share  on  the  5,251,501  shares  of  no 
par  common  stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  against 
$18,153,719,  or  $3.44  a  share  in  the  preceding  year,  C.  M, 
Chester,  president,  announced  recently  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
closing  that  General  Foods  had  acquired  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Sanka  Coffee  Corporation. 

Earnings  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year  have  shown  a  marked  improvement, 
compared  with  the  profit  of  less  than  $5,000  in  the  final  quarter 
of  last  year  because  of  inventory  write-offs  and  other  develop¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Chester  pointed  out. 

“In  fact,”  he  continued,  “if  operations  for  January,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  the  first  half  of  March,  1933,  are  continued  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  present  month,  satisfactory  earnings  will  be 
shown  for  the  first  quarter. 

“The  fourth  quarter,  normally  the  poorest  quarter  of  the 
year,  suffered  unusually  because  of  the  following  factors: 

“General  business  uncertainty  before  and  after  the  national 
elections,  resulted  in  reduced  sales  volume  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  although  an  improvement  occurred  in  December!  stock 
protection  charges  due  to  price  readjustments;  write-offs  on 
inventories  due  to  very  low  commodity  prices  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  heavy  expenses  incident  to  improvements  in  some  of 
our  products. 

“Current  assets  were  $32,318,611  on  December  31,  last,  com¬ 
pared  with  $35,787,730  on  the  like  1931  date  while  current  lia¬ 
bilities  stood  at  $5,223,580,  compared  with  $5,405,543  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year.  The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1932  stood  at  6.2  to  1,  compared 
with  6.7  to  1  the  year  before;  5.3  to  1  for  1930  and  3.7  for 
1929. 

“In  regard  to  banking,”  Mr.  Chester  continued,  “the  company 
has  been  singularly  free  from  losses.  At  the  close  of  1932, 
General  Foods’  claims  on  closed  banks  totaled  $139,474,  a  large 
portion  of  which  will  be  realized.” 

Mr.  Chester  struck  a  distinctly  optimistic  viewpoint  on  the 
future  trend  of  business,  saying  that  “we  believe  that  business 
will  improve  and  that  the  company  will  emerge  in  a  strong 
position.” 

Continued  protests  against  increasing  tax  levels  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employes  and  stockholders  was  asked  in  the  report, 
which  declared  that  “if  our  stockholders  and  employes  will 
exert  their  influence  in  behalf  of  sound  governmental  economies, 
and  consequent  tax  reductions,  they  will  be  making  a  real 
contribution  to  business  generally.  Taxes  paid  by  General 
Foods  amount  to  a  substantial  sum. 

“The  management  has  considered  it  a  prime  responsibility 
to  protect  its  valuable  product  franchises  and,  accordingly,  has 
maintained  advertising  and  sales  promotion  essential  to  this 
business  despite  reduced  dolljir  sales  volume.” 
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Dealing  with  the  company’s  frozen  food  subsidiary,  the  re¬ 
port  pointed  out  that  the  notes  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Company 
were  converted  into  an  issue  of  non-cumulative  6  per  cent 
preference  stock  during  the  year.  In  1931,  notes  totaling 
$1,711,625  were  convertible  into  Frosted  Foods’  preference  stock 
at  General  Foods’  option. 

“In  December,  1932,’’  tbe  report  continued,  “General  Foods 
purchased  all  of  the  Frosted  Foods’  common  stock  owned  by  the 
Goldman  Sachs  Trading  Corporation.  At  that  time  General 
Foods  and  Goldman  Sachs  Trading  Corporation  agreed  that 
they  would  convert  Frosted  Foods’  notes  into  an  issue  of  non- 
cumulative  6  per  cent  preference  stock  to  be  especially  author¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose. 

“During  1932,  the  terms  of  the  preference  stock  issue  were 
agreed  upon,  the  notes  were  cancelled,  and  preference  stock  was 
issued  therefor.  General  Foods  owns  all  of  the  common  stock 
in  Frosted  Foods,  representing  the  equivalent  of  180,000  shares 
of  General  Foods  common  stock,  or  3.4  per  cent  of  a  total  of 
51,501  shares  of  General  Foods  common  stock  outstanding  on 
December  31,  1932. 

“The  number  of  retail  outlets  for  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods 
more  than  doubled  during  1932,  totaling  over  400  at  the  close  of 
the  year,”  Mr.  Chester  declared. 

FRANK  P.  RYDER  DIES  '' 

RANK  P.  RYDER  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Com¬ 
pany,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  on  Fri¬ 
day,  March  31st.  Thus  comes  a  second  heavy  vis¬ 
itation  upon  S.  M.  Ryder,  Ex-President  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Ryder,  as  the  other  of  their  two  sons  was  killed 
a  few  years  ago  while  helping  load  some  of  the  firm’s 
machinery. 

“Frank”  was  a  hustler,  and  had  taken  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  large  business  mainly  on  his  own 
shoulders,  as  a  relief  to  his  father  who  has  been  in 
very  active  harness  for  many  years.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  was 
unmarried. 

His  death  was  the  result  of  a  nervous  breakdown 
brought  about  by  his  untiring  efforts  for  not  only  the 
employees  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  but  for 
all  employees  in  Niagara  Falls  during  the  bank  mora¬ 
torium.  Mr.  Ryder  worked  out  a  workable  plan  by 
which  scrip  was  issued  in  place  of  money.  This  scrip 
was  redeemable  at  various  stores  in  food.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  strain  incident  to  this  work  undermined  Mr. 
Ryder’s  health  and  a  collapse  took  place,  which  later 
resulted  in  death.  Mr.  Ryder  was  sick  only  six  days. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  family  home  at 
Lewiston  Heights,  Niagara  Falls.  The  honorary  pall¬ 
bearers  were  Fred  K.  Taylor  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Robert  Sindall  and  Harry  Stansbury  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Roy  Hemingway  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  S.  G. 
Gorsline  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Ryder  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Ryder. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


COMING  BACK 

“I  should  like  a  porterhouse  steak  with  mushrooms,” 
said  the  stranger,  “and  some  delicately  browned  toast 
with  plenty  of  butter.” 

“Excuse  me,”  interrupted  the  waitress,  “are  you 
trying  to  give  an  order,  or  just  reminiscing  about  old 
times?” 

EVERYTHING  ELSE,  BUT— 

Young  Lady  Motorist — It’s  snowing  and  sleeting 
and  I’d  like  to  buy  some  chains  for  my  tires. 

“I’m  sorry — we  keep  only  groceries.” 

Motorist — How  annoying!  They  told  me  this  was  a 
chain  store. 

COMMON  OR  GARDEN 

“I  see,”  said  the  man  who  reads,  “that  over  in 
Australia  they  have  earthworms  ten  feet  long.” 

“Yeah?”  growled  the  old  married  grouch.  “Well, 
over  here  there  are  plenty  of  them  between  five  and 
six  feet  tall  who  are  worn  to  a  frazzle  earning  money 
for  families  who  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
Jones’.” 

EVIDENCE 

Pat  was  one  day  employed  by  an  old  lady  in  the 
country.  At  dinner  time  she  placed  a  very  small 
portion  of  honey  on  his  plate. 

“Begorrah,  ma’am,”  said  Pat,  “I  see  you  keep  a  bee.” 

CHEERING  INNOVATION 

Real  Estate  Agent — ^Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
little  city? 

Prospect — I’ll  tell  you,  brother.  This  is  the  first 
cemetery  I  ever  saw  with  lights. 

SHE  HAD  HIS  NUMBER 

Lady — So  your  married  life  was  very  unhappy? 
What  was  the  trouble?  December  wedded  to  May? 

Liza  Johnson — Land  sakes  no,  ma’am,  it  was  Labor 
Day  wedded  to  de  day  of  rest. 

RED  HOT 

Arriving  home  from  the  party.  Friend  Wife  took 
her  hat  and  slammed  it  on  the  floor.  “I’ll  never  take 
you  to  another  party  as  long  as  I  live,”  she  said. 

“Why?”  asked  Hubby,  amazedly. 

“You  asked  Mrs.  Jones  how  her  husband  was  stand¬ 
ing  the  heat?” 

“Well,  what  of  that?” 

“Why,  her  husband  has  been  dead  two  months.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fibres  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vi .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  . .  . 

Laive,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2Vj .  3.16 

Medium,  No.  214 .  3.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.66  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.46  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  . . 3714 . 

No.  214  . 76  - 

No.  10 .  2.26  . . 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.76  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  ....... 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ........ 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.10  1.30 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 65  .86 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 65  .66 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 4714........ 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.20  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 75  - 

Whole.  No.  3 . 1.00  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . - . 66  .86 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.76  - 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . .  .6714........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.00  - 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  .. 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . ^ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3. 


60  .65 

50  3.76 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  PoiB......„ . .  „...._  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  AUskas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 92  .96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Skd.  Alaskas.  Ss .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  6.00  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2V4 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centinnad 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . —  — 

No.  2Vi  . 66  .66 

No.  3  . .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.20  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . t.90 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . tl.30  ' 

No.  10  .  *4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  .96  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.10 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Llmaa, 

No.  2  . 86  ....«« 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  _ _ 

No.  2\i  . 86  .90 

No.  3  . 90  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  V . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 3.26  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  _ _ 

Standard,  No.  1 . 40  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  ....... 

No.  2  . 65  t.621/4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  ....... 

No.  3  .  1.05  1.00 

F.i  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  *3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 85  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water............ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^/4 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2......„„. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2^4 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


1.20  tl.l6 
1.35  tl.30 


-  tl.80 

6.50  t4.50 


.60  t.66 

1.06  t.821/4 


No.  3  . ^ . 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^.., 

Fancy . . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.86 _ 

1.80 _ 

1.40  _ 

_  tl.70 

1.60  tl-56 
_  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


California  Standard,  No.  2*/>,  Y.  C.  1.15  tl.lO 

Choice,  No.  2'/j.  Y.  C . .'. .  1.25  *1-20 

Fancy.  No.  2V4.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  S . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2l^ .  1.76  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*4 .  1.66  *1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warier,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrap,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.45  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ....... 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 85 

1-Ib.  cans  . . 70 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00 


P'lats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

*^-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 


Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 80  *.86 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  .  1.70  *1.76 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47*/4*1.46 

Flat.  No.  Mi .  1.36  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  i/4 . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 87%  *.86 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 . 2.35  . 

Flat,  No.  % _  .76  _ 

Chums.  Tall  . 76%  *.70 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  *1.30 


Dry,  No.  1 . .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . *2.36 

*4  Oil,  keys .  *3.00 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.26 

%  Oil,  carton  . . . .  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80  _ 

White.  Is  . . .  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s.....«. . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . ........  ....... 

Striped,  %s  . — . . . .  8.86  .... _ 

Striped,  */4s  .  4.60  6.26 

Striped,  Is  . 8.60  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ ........................  4.66  ........ 

Yellows,  %s,  FUney..........................  7A0 

Yellow.  Is  . .  1AM  . 


1933 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented,  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


<^A 


CANS 


OUR  JOB 
for  YOUR  JOBl 


Matching  wits  with  nature  is  the 
Canner's  job  throughout  the  season. 
Readiness  to  pack  when  crops  are 
right.  Just  that! . .  Just  then! 

•  Every  day — year  in  and  out — a 
giant  CAN  SUPPLY  is  building  in 
these  plants  at  Baltimore  and  Ham> 
ilton,  Ohio — against  the  time  when 
you  shall  say,  "Bring  on  the  Crops!" 

•  Your  Pack  won't  wait  on  CAN 
arrivals  . .  the  shipping  routes  are 

clear!  Your  plant  comes  under 
constant  supervision  of  our 
■Ik  expert  SERVICE  men.  Check 
our  methods  with  your 
neighboring  Canners. 


Photo  by  A.  Aubrey  Bodioe— Baltimore  Sun 
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